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INTRODUCTION. 

% VERT nation of mankind, at erer/ period, 
r liQB had an intuitive feeling that the tunat 
J precious things of tlie material world, and 
■* the liiglieat productiong of man's intellect^ 
t to be dedicated to the Creator and 
T| QiTi?r, to adorn His temples, and solem- 
B Hie worship. That there is nothing 
a this universiJ impulsa of veneration calculstcd 
render man's worship displeasing to God, or lets 
I edifying to himself, appears suSBciently proved by 
the focts that in the first temple, of which God 
' himself condescended to be the architect, the costliest 
Z materials— choice noods, and embroidered hangings, 
■e furs, and dyed skins, sjid gold, and silver, 
I and gems — were provided in pfoftision by the ohla- 
t tions of His people ; and that God specially inspired 
' Bczaleel, the son of Uri, the son of Hur, and Aholiab 
n of Ahisamacli, and "filled them with the 
7 spirit of God, in wi«dom, in understanding, in know- 
ledge, and in al! manner of workmanship ; and to devise curious works in 
gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in cutdng of atones to set them, and 
in carving of wood • ■ ■ and to work all manner of work, of the 
engraver, and of the cunning workman, and of the embroiderer, in btae, 
and in purple, in scarict and in fine lineo :" (Exodus xxxv. 30.) We are 
expressly told that It was the Spirit of God which gave thorn skill in 
design and In craltsmanship, and surely thereby for ever sanctified Art to 
His service. 

If it be olgected that wc ore under a different dispensation, in which heoit- 
worship is oil that ia required of us, we answer that it is unsound divinity 
to imagine that heart-worship was lesa required of the Jews of old than 
it is now of us Christians ; tills is the lesson which every prophet enforced 
upon Israel, that God was aweary of splendours and ceremonies, which 
had no heart in them ; these ceremonies and splendonra were not intended 
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to supersede heart- worship, but to aid it : and, since man is the same now 
as then, therefore those things which aided derotional feeling then will 
aid it now; since God is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, there- 
fore the reverent and grateful dedication of costly material and noble art, 
which He then delighted in, cannot now be displeasing to Him. 

That we may thus reason from the Temple to the Church, we have the 
authoritative declaration of the Church of England, in the Homily "on the 
repairing, and keeping clean, and comely adorning of churches ;" which 
calls the Temple of Jerusalem " the Mother Church of Judea," and 
speaks throughout of the "Church or Temple;" and will hardly admit 
that the Jewish Temple was in any respect superior to the Christian 
Church. Had that great promises ? so has this. Had that the presence 
of God ? no less has this. " Why, then, ought not Christian people to 
build them temples and churches, having as great promises of the pre- 
sence of God as ever had Solomon for the material temple which he 
did build."* 

And this Homily enforces that other argument which we have 
used, that it is a right as well as a natural in^ulse of a reverent 
heart, to give its best to God. It applies to the Church that pas- 
sage of Haggai, "TAu« saith the Lord: la it time for you to dwell in 
your ceiled houses, and the Lord*s house not regarded?** and thus comments 
ui>on it : — " The world thinketh it but a trifle to see their church in 
ruin and decay. But whoso doth not lay to their helping hands, they 
sin against God and His holy congregation. For if it had not been sin 
to neglect and slightly regard the re-edifying and building up again of 
His temple, God would not have been so much grieved, and so soon have 
plagued His people, because they builded and decked their own houses so 
gorgeously, and despised the house of God their Lord. It is sin and 
shame to see so many churches so ruinous, and so foully decayed almost in 
every comer. If a man's private house wherein he dwelleth be decayed, 
he will never cease till it be restored up again. . . . And shall we be 
so mindful of our common base houses, deputed to so vile employment, and 
be forgetful towards the house of God, wherein be entreated the words of 
our eternal salvation, wherein be ministered the sacraments and mysteries 
of our redemption ? The fountain of our regeneration is there presented 
unto us ; the partaking of the body and blood of our Saviour Christ, is 
there offered unto us ; and shall we not esteem the place where so heavenly 
things are handled ? " And this last argument that God's House ought 
to be "honourably adorned and garnished" — ought to be more beautiful 
than our own houses — is enforced throughout. 

But we shall be met, perhaps, with the argument that in the present 
dearth of churches we cannot afford to spend money in mere costly deco- 
rations. It may be paradoxical to the arithmetic of this world, but it is 



• The first Homily "of the Place and Time of Prayer" says that the Tabemade "was as 
it were the parish church" of the Israelites in the wilderness: and the Temple was "the 
public church and the mother church of all Jewry." 
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a simple problem cnougli to tlie arithmetic of Fiiilli, that tlie coBtlieat 
oQering to one church will not preveot a single stoue from anothei' : it ie 
a Bimilar parailoK to that of Solomon'B, "Tliere is that ieattereth and yet 
increaseth; there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it Ifindcth to 
poverty." Do you think the I^ord allawed the poor really to suffer be- 
cause the price of Mary's oiotment was not doled out to them ? 

Another argument will be that ve arc revivinj; the trappings of Homish 
BUperstitiaii, and that the superetilionB themselTei wiU fottov. We do not 
shut onr eyes to the force which there is in this argument: it is certaiD 
that the leTival of classical literature and art in the aixtecnth century 
did bring with it a good deal of classical heathenism and morality; and it 
is not to he denied that the present retiTol of mediasyal art has some 
connection with the revival of mediseval ideas in both religious and social 
questions. It is altogether a curious phenomenon this mediaeval revival ; 
and it is necessary to our subject to pause and examine it a little. 

It seems to be one of tlie laws of human life, that human nftkirs should 
move in cycles. Solomon enunciated it when he declared that there was 
nothing new under the sun. Pythagoras dogmatised the idea in his 
recurring period, at which all men and all things again bt^n precisely 
the same course which they have just completed. We may trust that 
the revolution is about a progressiTC, and not a stationary centre; 
and our wisdom is not to attempt to stop or roll hack the motion 
upon its orbit, but to urge forward the centre of the orbit. To con- 
fine ourselves to our own subject of ait as an illustration of tliii re- 
currence of tbiogs; — the Romans planted the beginning of what we 
can call art in this island, say about the end of the first century; tiie 
Somans left the island at the end of the fourth century, and a con- 
nision ensues, in the midst of which we lose sight of art; wlien we 
again find traces, it la of a now and native school, which appears to have 
passed from Ireland to England, and of which the old Irish and Cornish 
churches, and the omamenteil MSS. of the same school, and some few 
stone crosses and works in silver, are the existing monuments. About the 
ninth century it seems to have been that this Irish art was supplanted 
by a revival of classical art, which we call the Romanesque. Again, in 
the thirteenth century, arose another school of native art, the Gothic; 
and again, in the sixteenth, another classical revival ; and now again, in 
the nineteenth, we are in the throes of the birth of a new native school, 
founded upon the Gothic. The length of the period of revolution seem* 
to be about 300 or 400 years. 

And these revolutions in art are only symptomatic of a general revolu- 
tion in national character. 

It is worth while to pause for a moment and look at some of the evidenceof 
this lact, that we are now in the midst of one of these great periwlic changes 
of national character. The change began with, or rather first showed 
itself in, our Literature, especially our I'oetry. The gods and goddesses, 
the Damous aud Daphnes, have ail vanished, and a school of poetty, 
founded upon the romances and ballads of the middle ages, has taken the 
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place of these wom-ont and hollow conceiW. Then it esliiljited itwlf in 
our arclutccture ; mea became sick of aham templt>a, and showed u Lkuig 
again for the dart niDokish piles witli which Erelyn and Wren used to 
make tbcniBelve* tnen7. The arcliitectnral raoTement began, perbapi, 
with Church arcbitectore, aa was natural,— there was a pattern of that 
in every villsfre ; hut Dow Dinsenting niccting-bousei are built like Gotbic 
churchea, and Oothie priaclples have found their way into every brancb 
of our domestic and civil architecture, frum the labourer's cottage to the 
new Palace of Westmimter. 

Tbe same spirit has eKliibited itself in our Panting i the acliod of the 
Pic-ItaphaolitoB is gaining a position daly ; Pandi has ceasw! to ridicule; 
and the chief of the scboul was elected an aBKx;iate of the Sojai AcatleTny 
only the other day. 

And our workmen are not only recurring to beard and inoiiataclie, 
bat they are organisii^ their trades unions — unconscicmaly — on tbe model 
of the mediEDval guilds (minus their religinus dement) ; and are agnio 
codearouring to recur to the nlediieval system of restriction upon com- 
merce — the principle of combination versus competition — just when mea 
were flattering themselves that (rce-trode had swept away its last relica- 

We have had a modem Tournament ; and a Crusade, to rescue the Holy 
Places, is by no means an impossibility. 

And it is not in England only that this change in the national mind ia 
taking place ; it is the same in France and Germany and Italy — in sbc^ 
it is European. 

The revival of mcdiEGvol art has then some connexion with a revival of 
mcdiasTal ideas i hut it has not any necessary connexion with the Baper- 
ititious practices or erroneous doctrines of the Church of the Middle 
Ages ; for Gothic architecture and art were not, as so many now imagine, 
peculiarly ecelesiaatical. "We do not believe that in any living school of 
art there has ever been a style especially set apart for religious uses ; at 
least, it is certain that in the middle ages the same forms, and materials, 
and colours, were used in the fabric and furniture of the Church and the 
Hall, in the vestments of the Priest and the Knight; the religious art was 
tbe same as civil art, only that men dedicated the best of it to God's ser- 
Tice. It is equally an error to think that the revival of Gothic art now 
ia only a religious movement, much less the movement of any small reli- 
^ous party. 

That there ia in reality nothing peculiarly Romish in mediteTal art, or 
peculiarly Protestant in classical, is surely euffldeutly proved hy tlie fact 
that Bomanism did not adhere to Gothic, when the tide of the classical 
&shion set in, but &li in with the new fashion ; all the ecclesiastical work, 
on the Continent as well as in England, for the last 300 years, has hoen 
done in the classical &shion: if St. Paul's was built in classical style, 
so was St. Peter's. The Jesuit churches on the continent — at least those 
which we have had the opportunity of seeing — are those in which the 
original style of the church has been most spoiled by tbe addition of 
gorgeous classicalities. Although it happens that the Heformed Church 
of England has always used the classical fasliion, it was simply because that 
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haa been the universal style of its day; it bad been previously adopted by 
the unreforraed Church; andif now the Romish Churchis again uaiug Gothic, 
it is only in common with eTerybody else, Charchinen and Dissenters, 
Eccleaiastica and Laymen. Indeed, the building most like a cathedral, 
and one of the finest buildings which the revived Gothic lias yet produced, is 
a Dissenting mccting-houae ;* while in tlie grand Cathedral of all Nationi, 
which is to bo built in HattoD-garden, and is to be the great monument of 
Bomanism in this Protestant metropolis of the vorld, the claasical 
basilica, and not the mediceval chnrch, is the model chosen. f 

The introduction of Gothic art into our churches, then, is not the whim 
of a clique of BentimeuCal young curatea ; it is only one symptom of h 
great diango which is coming over the whole national mind. It is quite 
true that this revival of Gothic art is connected with the revival of 
medieval ideas, and it is mani&at that this is attended with danger 
of error and eitremea ; but to try to stop the movement, because it haa a 
tendency to excess, would be as foolish as it would be fiTiitless. GotMcart, 
or a school of art founded upon tlie Gotliic, appears destined to be the art 
of Europe for the next three or four hundred years, let who will say nay. 
We have just completed a revolution, and are beginning the circle again: 
we cannot, if we would, stop the revolution, or roll the course of tha 
human mind back upon its orbit: let ns take care to pnsh forward 
the centre of the circle. Because wo arc going to move again through a 
Gothic period, we need not revolve again through tlie superstitions and 
errors of the middle ages ; indeed we cannot, if we would, for we start 
with the centre of our circle in a very different place &om that which 
it occupied in the thirteenth century. Though we adapt the principles of 
Gothic architecture to our houses, we are not going to live in caatlea or 
moated granges again, or to believe in wizards or enchanted princesses — 
the centre of oar circle has moved beyond that. And so, in adapting the 
principles of Gothic art to our churches, we shall not recnr to chantry - 
chapola and conftsaionals ; — the centre of our circle haa moved beyond 
that too. 

In tlie following Esaay, then, in which we propose to discnas, in a 
popular and unscientific way, the application of the principles of this 
revived Gothic to the interior decoration and furniture of our churchea, 
we shall not fbrget that the centre of our orbit has moved on 300 years 
since Gothic was laat the art of Europe; and that, during that period, 
the Church of England has reformed herself : we shall endeavour to apply 
the revived style of art, in accordance with the principles which the Re- 
formed Church of Engisjid has so clearly laid down in her Homily on 
the subject, with a careful avoidance of snperstitiaua practice, or mere 
"histrionic" pomp, but with a constant recollection that the church 
should be " honourably adorned and garnished" according to the best art 
of the day, as becometh " the place where so heavenly things arc handled." 
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ItBFORE wo txa fitl; Amush an; building, we must first 

condder well wbat n»es it is to scrvej and, next, it will be 

viae to consider hov those who have gone before ub hsTo 

furnished Bimitor bnildingB, sad to avail ourselves of their 

experience. First, then, to consider the uses of thii 

building whieh we are about to furnish. 

The ehurch is the House of God; anil, if we pause for a moment on the 

phrase, we shall, perhaps, obtain a more aignificant meaniog jroin it than 

it carries to us at the first sight. 

The AsBjrian Temple, Dr. Layard informs ns, was both temple and 
palace; it was the House of God, occupied bj His Vicegerent. Tile re- 
searches of the some explorer teach us that the Temple of Solomon was 
built in many respects after the Assyrian model — it was built, that is, on 
the Temple-palace type ; but it was not Inhabited by king or high priest, 
tbr, in the rreseDce-cbamber of His Palace, the King of Kings Himself sat 
enthroned in visible glory upon the throne uf the Mercj-seat. 

When the Jewish Temple was destroyed, and the people of Christ had 
passed through their first stage of persecution, and began to assume their 
recognised place la the world, the first Houses of God which they built 
were built on the type of the Basilica — the Koyal Hall of Audience ; and 
there, on [he raised dais at its upper end, which was called the Pavement, 
and in the Hebrew tongue Gabbatha— there, where Pilate sat in judgment 
upon the Sou of Man — there the Christian altar, which symbolised Christ, 
was enthroned in Pilate's place. The medissval English parish church, 
again, was after the plan of a manorial or baronial Hall; just as the people 
Socked to the Lord's Hall, to pay their respects to him, to lay their 
grievances before him, to pay their feudal services, or to ask acts of faind- 
ness from him ■ to they flocked to their church — God's House — to render 
to Him honour and service due, and to ask His favour in return. 

With our modern idea of a House, the application of the phrase to the 
parish church conveys very little that is strongly marked. If we throw 
ourselves back into the middle ages, when there were only two buildings 
in a parish of any importance — the Church and the Hall* — and remember 
that the architecture of both was alike (for, while chamber windows were 
often square-lieaded and simple, the hall has always tall windows and an 
open roof like a church), and further call to mind how similar was the 
furniture of both, and that the Lord lived in his hall among his people ; — 
did J ustice among them, seated in his high chair on the dius ; — fi^asted them, 
himself sitting at his high table, and sending, like Joseph to his brethren, 
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M those whom he woalJ honour ; and tlien call to mind Uiat, at the 
npper end of the church aUo wua a dais, on which stood a high tablo ; — and 
that at that high table the Lord did feast Hie faithfiil people;— and that 
fi'eqnently npon the reredoa of the Altar won fculpturcd the Last Supper, 
with our Lord in the place of honour in the middle, and bis Apostles on. 
either side of Wirri , appearing to sit at the Altar as at the high table of a 
mediffifal hall;* — then we shall begin to see that, to onr fatliers, the phrase 
the House of God conveyed a much more precise and definite idea, than 
it does to ue, who hare rather come to look upon it as a People's Eai,i. 
for religious purpoeea. 

That the Reformers of our Church retainod the primltiro idea that the 
church is God's House, is clear from the Homily which we have hefore 
quoted " Oa the repairing, and keeping clean, and comely adorning of 
churches ; " — " And to the intent that je may understand further, why 
churches were built among Christian people, tJiia w/k Ike grealeal mnsidera- 
tion ; Ikal God miffht kaat his place, and that Ood miglit hare Ilia time 
duly to he honoured and served of the whole multitude of the parish; 
First, there to hear and learn the blessed word and will of the ererlasting 
God. Secondly, tlat there the blessed sacraments which our Lord and 
Saviour Jeaus Christ hath ordained and appointed, should be duly, reve- 
rently, and decently ministered. Thirdly, that there the whole multitude 
of God's people in the parish should, with one voice and heart, call upon 
the name of God, magnify and prEuae the name of God, render earnest 
and hearty thanks to our heavenly Father for his heap of benefits daily 
and plentilhlly poured upon us, not forgetting to bestow our alms upon 
God's poor, to the intent God may bless os the more richly." 

Hence, theo, we team from an authority to which all we of the Church 
of England must del^, what are the uses to which the church, the house 
of God, is to serve. It is to be a place for the instruction of Christian 
people; for the due, reverent, and decent administration of the sacra- 
ments ; and for the people to ofTer up their common prayers and praises to 
God in:^Preactiing, Saoraments, Common Prayer, Common Praise. 

Let us next inquire for a moment how our predecessors have fiirniahed 
the houses of God. The detmls of ancient church flimiture will be better 
considered as we come to them hereaRer ; here we only consider generally 
how the building has been arranged internally, and what flirnitnre it has 
been considered necessary to provide, for these uses of preaching, sacra- 
ments, prayer, pruae. The first assemblies of the people of Christ were 
lield in the upper rooms of private houses ; they were not houses of God 
furnished to that end. The first churches were thoso in the Catacombs, 
and they were formed under such peculiar circumstances, that they are 
not to be looked upon as models of what the body of Christians would 
I have built for their Christian temples, had they beca free to build where 
and how they thought most fitting. 

The churijiea of the age of Coustantiae are, then, the first to which we 
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look, OB allowing what Christiana did when thej had liberty and wealth 
enough to erect euth housus of God aa they thought most fltting to hia 
woraliip bj Ills cliurch. We liavo already aeen that they chose, for the 
model of the jfeneral frame of their building, the basUics, or royal hall of 
juatice. The plan was aimple— an obbng area, divided by two rows of 
columns into a body and two aisles, with three semicircnhu' apaes at the 
eaat end. To this the ChrUtian buildera added a court in front (at tlie 
woatemend)of the baBilica,in the centre of which atood a fountain for the 
administration of the aaorament of baptiam. Between the court and the 
basilica was the porch. The weateru end of Iha church waa called the 
tocta fiddiam, the nave, in which the congregation of baptiaed people was 
placed (for the catechumeoa, who were preparing for baptism, wei« not 
adoiitted into the church itaolf until after their baptism: the porch wu 
the place appointed for them.) 

Here in the naro the fkithfhl offered their common prayer, and receiTed 
instruction from a prieat who preached in an ambo, or pulpit, placed in a 
convenient position among them. Towards the upper, or eastern part 
of the bod; of the building, waa a space rtiiaed two or three ateps, and 
roiled off on the north, aouth, and west aides, by screens — avuxtli — fhim 
which this place took the name of chancel ; here wore aeaCed the singers, 
whose duty it was to offer the service of praise to God, in lite manner 
aa the Levites had done in the Temple. The eastern extremity of the 
body of the building, formerly the Pavement on which tbe judge sat, waa 
ttill elevated above the chancel, and was appropriated to the sanctuary ; 
in the centre of which stood the Lord's table, the Chriatiau altar ; and usually 
a canopy, or tabernacle, supported on four piUara, was erected over it. 
Against the eastern wall, in the centre of the semicircle of the apse, waa 
placed an elevated throne for the bishop, and on the right and left were 
aeata for hia presbyters. 

Simultaneously with the erection of these basilica churches at Borneo 
a new atylo of architecture was springing up in the eosWrn capital of the 
empire, which produced a different type of church; and to compare the 
two types will clearly be of service, as it may enable us to see what was 
an accideutal peculiarity of architectural fashion, and what was, in thoae 
early ages, considered a proper and essential part of a Christian church. 

The ground plan of a Greek church was formedof aGreuk croaafacroaa 
with eiiual limbs). The angles of this cross were BUed in with aisles, so 
oa to reduce the exterior plan to a parallelogram ; a porch was added at 
the west end ; three semicircular apses at the east end ; and a dome sur- 
mounted the central compartment of the cross ; and aometimea, in rich 
churches (os St. Mark's, Venice), the four limbs also were crowned with 
smaller domea. The arrangement of the interior waa very similar to 
that of the basilica churches of the western Christians. In the central 
compartment of the cross was the chancel ; the eastern compartment 
formed tlie sanctuary, in which the Lord's table, the elevated seat of the 
chief pastor, and the aeats of the presbytery, were arranged as in the basi- 
lican church. The principal difference observable is, that, wliUe the sanc- 
tuary in Uie baailica-church was divided from the chaacel by an open arch 
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(vhich, perhaps, woa aomctimca closet) b; a, curt^n) ; the sanctuary in 
till! Byzantine cliurcli was cuC off from the chancel \>y a Bolid stone 
screen, with only a imall doorway through it, which waa covered with a 
curtain until after the consecration of the elements. 

The earliest churches which we ha»e reraMniog in England are the 
little Britiah churches in Cornwall, which are clearly copied from the 
early Iriah churches. These are not after either the baailicau or Greek 
types. Thay conaist of two compartments, a nave and a chancel, 
scparatal by a soliil screen, the opening through which is, in one case 
(Perranzabuh>c, Cornwall), at the north aide, instead of in tha centre; at 
St. Gwithian'g, Cornwall, it in in the centre, and veiy small ; at Temple 
Patrick, Galway, it is in the centre, and nearly the width of the chancel. 
In this type the attar is at the eoat end of the chancel; at Perranzahuloe 
it is aet with its longer axis eait and west, contrary to the usual position. 

With the revival of classical art in the ninth century, the baailican 
type was introduced. But iu the middie ages, onr parish churches had 
returned almost to the old English type of nave and cliancel; with a font 
near the entrance; a chancel proper, and sanctuary, io the eastern building 
which we osually call the chancel ; seats for the clergy in the chancel, and 
the Lord's table against its eastern wall. 

What we gather &om this summary ia, that, nnder different styles of 
architecture, and in diShrent ages and couutries, churehes have exhibited 
these characteristic features, — a place for the congregation ; a separate 
place for thoie who offer the service of musical praise ; a separate phice 
for the administration of the Lord's Supper; and a place for the ailmi- 
nistration of baptism. This knowledge will awist us in tho i 
of the details t^ our subject. 
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T 1*1 QepcBeaiy, at tlie very outset of our unJiTtaking, thnl we 
oliduld make up oiu minds na Co tlie polychromatic decora- 
tion of the interior of our cburdiCH, aye or do i for the 
whule style and tone uf tbe rernaining furniture and deco- 
rulion must be governed by this. 
Every great school of arch ■ lecture, from the Assyrian domiwards, 
Iiaa cmployod colour as a necessary element to its perfection; indeed, it is 
utterly nonatural to divorce the beautiful in colonr from tbe beautiful 
in form ; and the manner in which modem Europe has eBciiewed bri^l 
colour is a mental phenomenon worth the study tif the paydiologist 

To conflne ourselves to the medimval architecture of England : there 
can be no doubt, from ancient literary notices of such works, and from 
existing remains of them, tlult all our Gothic churches were enriched with 
pulychromiL The old builders had none of that respect fur stone and oalc 
which we have; we are ao eumranded by compo and pointed deal, that 
the sight of genuine stone and oak have acquired a value in our eyes, be- 
cause they are honest; and we have learned to take delight in their natural 
texture and rich veinin?, by comparison with tbe painUrd shams; and hare 
come at last to think it rather bod taste to hide them with colour. 
But the old builders dealt with costly marbles, and silken hangings, and 
musiicg, and gold, and jewels; and, in their eyes, stone and oak were 
only humble, however eerviceabfe, building materiala. 

Moreover, their eyes were so continually feasted upon rich colour in 
everything about them —their dress, and arms, and books, and furniture, 
and dwelling-honsea — that to have omitted it in their churches woulil 
have been contrary to the principles of their art, and opposed to the 
genius of the people. 

We shall understand this the better, and thereby more jnstly appreciate 
tiie subject of polychrome as it was applied to mediieval churches, and as 
it is proposed to bo restored now, if we at once plainly picture to ourselves 
the contrast between the outside appearance of the England of the middle 
ages, and the England of to-day. Carry yourself back, in imagination, 
to the fourteenth century, and wander through England with the eye of 
an artist. Aa you ride along green- margined roads, throngh solemn 
forests, across purple commons, the groups of travellers you meet are clad 
in bright colours, witli gaily-caporisoned horses, and form a succession of 
brilliant pictures against the background of tbe forest green, or the flowery 
turf. You pass an assembly of knights and dames holding a tournament 
hi tbe meadovr before a baronial castle ; the green field is covered with 
tents, striped red, and white and blue; and the windows and balconies of 
the castle are flaunting with embroidered hangings, which wave in the 
breeze; and the crowd of spectators around the lists is gay as a flock of 
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tropical birds. Look at that knight, who is resting from the combat 
beside the well hard by; hia armour is of silver stales, covered with a 
jupoii of azure, embroidered with his armorial bearing — a lion ranipaut 
Dr; and it is girded with a belt of brightest enamels, and fastened by a 
clasp of jovrels. The scabbards of his sword and dagger are of gold, 
chased with delicate derices, and their hUts are jewelled; and bis shield, 
wliich hangs from the tree-trunk beside him, and the hflmet at its foot, 
are coloured also azunj and gold. LeaTe the brare knigbta to their 
braveries and courtesiea, and ride on lo the city in the distance: the 
houses are not only picturesque in form and rich in quiunt carving, battbey 
are enriched with colour and gilding also; and, on festivals, from every 
windoT hang rich tapestries, ou which the fkir wives and daughters of 
the citizens lean to see the show beoestb ; — so that these bright actors 
move in a scene of harmouions richness. Inside Master Citizen's house, 
with vrhom you lodge, the scene is equally brilliant; tapestried walla of 
green and gold, stained windows, gilded ceilings. And, when you go to 
Church for evensong, the same glorious harmony of nature's brighesthuea; 
its walls are diapered, its windows glowing likegems ; its carved capitals, 
mouldings, and screens, and tabcmaclc-work, picked ont with blue, and 
green, and red, and white, and gold ; its roof of ^Ided beama supports a 
heaven of blue, studded with golden stars : its eastern end a dream of 
■plondour, with rich hues and burning lamps, and costly plate and 
jewels ; and the prieats and deacons are clothed in cope and dalmatic of 
embroidered blue and green and cloth of gold. 

We have nut the lieart to lead you through modern England ; to 
take yon to the platform of a railway station, and show you its confused 
crowd of eager people, dressed in black and white, and grey and drab, 
rushing hither and thither ; or to point out to you the descendant of 
that mail-clad knight, not less noble and cliivalric at heart than his an- 
cestor, but disguised in a black taile^coat, and grey trowsers, black 
liat, black boots, and black neck-tie, relieved with a white collar and 
wristbands ; or to drag yoa up and down weary streets of dirty red brick 
or drab stucco ; or to wait until Sunday, in order to introduce you to 
that same church we juat now saw, only now with a flood of white light 
upon its dirty whitewashed walls, with a patch of discordant red in the 
altar cloth, and another in tite pulpit — occupied by a priest in black- 
In short, the England of the middle ages is faitlifutly reflected in an 
Illuminated MS., with its glowing miniatures, set amidst quaint black- 
lettered romances ; the England of to-day, in the last volume of the Illaa- 
triited London Neiei, 

And we haveset forth these two pictures, not only to enable the reader to 
appri^cinte more truly a mediieval cburcli, but also fairly to set before us all 
a grave consideration, which must aObct the restoration of Gothic colour to 
our modem churches. How wilt it affect people, who liveordinarily in the 
Jllailniled News, to be transfbrred for public worship into a medifeval MS. ? 
For ourselves, we should hesitate long before recommending the restora- 
tion of tho Gothic systcmof colourluoorchitrdiea, did we not believe that 
it was being iacroduced into our domestic and civil architecturo also. 
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And tliongli, perhaps, in our churches the moTcmeiit may be allowed to 
keep a little in advance of nur civil art, m it has done hitherto; yet, for 
ourselves, vh sliould be inclined to make the introduction of colour in 
the church grailaally and carefully, and almost, if not <[uilo, pari patsa 
with its introduction into our housee and public buildings. Of that, more 
in its place. But we must pause for a moment to support the assertion wo 
have made, tliat colour is being introduced into civil architecture; and not 
only in buildings, like the Ilouaea of Parliament, of mediieval style, but 
in the works of those who are not media^valistB. Witness the Itoyal 
Exchange, the Coal Exchange, the new rooms of the British Museum, the 
CrfHtal PalacB in Hyde Park, s,nd its magnificent successor at Sydenham. 
It is true that in all these buildings the colour is a restoration of classical, 
not of medlEBval polychrome ; but that is our argument, that the love of 
bright positive colour, as an accessory to architecture. Is increasing gene- 
rally, and not only among tho medirEvalista. Indeed, one might safely 
predicate that the same mysterious impulse which has led the mind of 
Europe to reject its classical predilections of 300 years, and to return 
with a, new love to romantic literature, and to mediieval architecture, and 
to the study and love of the whole art of those ages which we have only 
Just ceased to sneer at as the " dark ages," must inevitably lead to the 
adoption of the colours as well as the forms of that art, in domestic 
.uid civil, and no less in ecclesiastical hnildings. 

" Ah 1 " interrupts one of our readers, " away with these puerile affecta- 
tions and gaudy conceits, which rob worship of its simplicity and 
■olemnity; would we might still worship as the primitive Christians, or 
the Scottish Covenanters did, on some hill-side, or in some forest dell, in 
the grand simple temple of nature t " 

In troth, Sir, we admit it : our medinvalised parish chmvh looks very 
unsatisfactory, after sucli a picture as you have conjured up before us. 
We renounce our mediievalisms, and return with you, Sir, to gaze upon it^ 
it is a quiet solemn scene — there is such an one in Derbyshire, a time- 
itone deli, where William Mompesson used to pray vrith his flock, when 
the plague made it unwise to assemble in their village chureh of Eyam; — a 
beautitU quiet picture — the group of homely worshippers, with nothing 
but the rough rock for their church walls, and the forest trees for their 
cathedral aisles, and the pure canopy of heaven fbr their vaulted roofl 
But look, Sirt the limestone rock is niched and bossed, and stiuned with 
yellow and green moss, and bou^is of bramble tr^l over it, and tufts of 
fern and flowers spring finni its clefts and crannies ; and the floor of 
your simple church is of emerald green, broidered with pink-white 
anemone, and blue harebell, and red lychnis: and your rustic trees hare 
stains of russet-red and yellow-green lichens upon their fretted rich- 
brown boles; and their boughs arch overhead into a roof of Oothic 
vaulting, whose spandrils are filled in with the deep blue of the summer 
sky I 

Suddenly, with a wiieard's wand, strike ont all the colour, and leave the 
whole scene of the hue of dusty stone and dirty whitewash; the beauty of 
your simple natural church is gone: — though you might, perhaps, in time. 
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teach yourself hardly to mias the colour, and to take delight instead in 
the beaut; of the G>rms ; jiint aa we can doligiil in the netnorlc of the 
winter boughs, when the autumn leaves are gooe. 

But, ^ain, ecarp the rough rock-wall and whitewash it ; trim your 
gnarled-tree trunks into atraighC poles; block out the Gothic tracery of 
the boughe, and their spandrils of gaudy blue, with a white iheet. Bahl 
hidoouB ! 

This last iceue, Sir, is as it were a church of the deal and stucco style ; 
the one before it is a Gothic church, without colour; and the simple forest 
dell is the utediieral church in its rich harmoniouB colouring. 

And since, Sir, in this climate of ours that beautiful natural t«mple 
would often drench you to the skin, and chill the marrow in your bones, 
till devotion froze witliin you, and praise chattered its teeth, you would be 
obliged to give it up, and betake yourself to some shelter or another; 
and the Gothic artist fbund this out some centuries ago, that he must 
hare a building to worship in ; but, since his heart yearned after the 
beanty of that natural temple in which be used to worship, he sought out, 
with deep insight, the abstract principles of beauty in the form and colour 
of the great temple of nature, and, with wonderful skill, embodied tiiem 
in his church, in.auch forms as architecture admits of. 

Thus far, then, we have been endeavouring to put our readers into the 
humour lo give a fair consideration to the subject of polychrome ; for we 
know that a strong popular prejudice exists against its application to our 
churches, even among those who arowami sdmirera of the forms of Gothic 
art. Nor is it to be wondered at, in those who have formed tlieir concep- 
tions of wall painting from somo fragment of an ugly old painting of a St. 
Christopher, with distorted limba; and whose idea of the effect of poly- 
chrome is derived from some half-faded patch of modem polychrome, 
placed amidst whitewash and plain glass, and looking inevitably tawdry 
and detestable. No wonder they are opposed to the restoration of such 
things to our churches, and think It the strangest freak of a lunatic anti- 
quarianism to dream of sp<»ling the beautiful forms of our Gothic ehuicbcs, 
by covering their " solemn inonotone grey of Time" with a harlequin's 
jacket. But let them suspend their judgment until they have turned over 
the vellum leaves of a few ancient illuminated MRS., and marvelled at the 
ricli, harmonious, glorious colouring of their miniatures, and have learnt 
to kuow that these are truthful represeotations of the scenes which the 
artist saw around him; and then they will be better prepared to compre- 
hend the effect which those same artists, or those anme principles of art iu 
modern bauds, can produce on the larger scale of actual life. 



We do not propose to enter rery deeply into the archteology of this subject; 
though we might easily prove that the interior walls of houses, temples, 
and cliurches, were painted by Assyrians, Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, 
Bumans, Byzaatines, Bazons, Normans, and Englishmen down to the 
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times of the Stuarts. Or, to conQnc oureelvea to eccleBiosticnl art, we 
night Bhow that the walls of Cliristian churches have been punted, from 
those of Che Catacombs downwards. So lat« aa the time of Charles I. the 
royal portrait was ti^ucutly paiii(«d In churches. The PnritOQs painted 
their churches also, but with the allegories of Time with his hour-glass, and 
Death with Ms scythe, inslefwi of with St. Christopher and St. George; and 
■with Moses and Aaron, instead of I'eter and Paul. In the time of James I. 
it WAS still customary to punt church walls, and lience the direction of tlio 
Canon tliat they should l>e painted willi "clioscn sentences," instead of 
■upcrstillous legends. Even yet modem altar-paintings arevery common 
in our town churches. It was nut supurstitiun which painted thij walls, 
neither was it the Iteformation which unpainted them ; it was the Reiiais- 
Mnce spirit whiuh taught men tliHt the colours of the rainbow were vulgar 
and in tud taste; and then chnruti wardens wliitewashed their Gotliic 
cliurches, and entered it into thoir aocouuts as " beautifying." 

We may pause Ibr a momunt at the Norman period, to note that the 
Norman system of colour autiiia to llrtve been a reminiscence of the ditte- 
icnt coloured marbles and stones with which the architect of Eastern and 
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Southern Europe obtained the nobler portion of his decorative colour ; fur, 
in the few remains which we have of Norman colouring, we find thnt 
every stone, or every layer of stones, is painted of a dtOerunt colour firom 
its neighbour stones, without any regard to the mouldings upon them; 
«. g., in Gothic colouring, each member uf the moulding of an arch is of 
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the same colour carried round the arch ; in Normim work, each toosmht of 
the arch dlSers in colour from its Dcighbour. 

But wc propose to confine outsgIvcs to a very general sketch of the 
Gothic style oT colouring, without entering into the difibrences in detail 
which would diatinguiali the work of one aubdiviaion of the Gothic period 
Horn that of anothw. 

After a aomewhat extensive and careful collation of the ft-agments of 
Gothic wall-painting which remain to ua, wc venture then to enumerats 
the difibrent methods of colouring the watts of a Gothic church aa foUowa. 

If we can truaC to the representationa of church interiors in the Illumi- 
nations of MSS, (of which we etiatl give some notes hereafter), the walls 
were sometimea only washed with a tint of colour,* and the more positive 
colouring reserved Ibr the capitals and other carved stones, the toofs, and 
the furniture of the church. 

Sometimes the walla were tinted, and diapered with eome simple pattern. 
One very common method, which we And througliout the Gotliic period, 
waa fo wash the wall with a buff colour, and mark it with single, double, 
or treble lioea of blood-red tint — we wilt not call it an imitation of 
masonry, but a pattern derived fhini masonry joints; ii^uentty the wall 
of some warm colour was diapered or powdered with some uaual conven- 
tional device, a monogram, or fleur-de-lis, or rose, or cinque foi], or 
aimorial badges or other of the endless variety of such devices which the 
imagination of the Gothic artist could fWniah in in&nito profusion : of 
two of these (Nos. 1 and 2) we here give repreeenlationa. 




Sometimes portions of the wall were painted in imitation of the hang- 
ing with which the wall was ao (teqnentlj- furnished. Thus at West 
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W»lton,Norfo!lc, the clerestory waUswogrounded with buff, marked Tith 
the miuomy-pattem above mentioned in single linea, and in each oom- 
partmeot of the clerestory it painted an imitation of a diapcrisl hanging, 
ai if it were slwWhed in an iron frame, and auspcnded by loops and hooti 
upon the walls. Of some of these oompartroents, coloureil tepreaentationi 
are giren in ColUngs's Galhic Omamcnit, Vol. I. pis. 58, 62, and fi3. One 
is divided into a net-work of lonir hoitagon*, red in one horiwotal row, 
buff in the next, charged with while flsh ; in anothar are horiamtal bands 
of red and yellow, the rod banda bearing couples of yellow doTst 
within yellow circles, the yellow bands bearing red flenr-de-lis, within 
blue lines \ in another, on a red field, rows of yellow circles bearing 
yellow griffins, and lleur-de-lis, in alternate rowa, with small yellow 
cinque-foils between the drcles. Of another of these diapera we hem givo 
■ representation heraldically tricked; the colours being red and yellow. 
P And another of atan 
within diapered linea has 

(been adapted to the tile ar- 
rangement, which we gi»e 
hereafter under that head- 
I ing. The spandril spaces 
. between the nave windows 
i of the same church have 
I tlic gromid yellow, with 
masonry, and a foli- 
^ ated sexfoil within a 
^'1 ■' circle, hearing octfcils in 

oblong spacea ; the principal part of tlio design blood red, with a few 
vei7 efleclive thin hnes and dots of blue. Sometimes we find a motto 
diapered over the wall; or a scroll ciiarged with some legend, or text of 
iScripturu here and there ; or the walls written all over with whole books 
of Scriptiu^. Sometimes these texts were painted within ornamental 
borders, or on curtains: we give an illustration of a very elaborate device 
for framing a text, from St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminater, representing 
an angel under an architectural canopy, bearing a veil, upon which the 
text is inscribed. (No. 4.) 

Freqnently the lower portion of the wall was painted in imitation of a 
hanging with a ground of ono colour, while the wall above was tinted and 
diapered with a ground of a contrary colour. And sometimes thcro were 
imitations of panel paiotii^ of scripture or legendary subjects, set upon 
the diapered background. Among these panel pointings, of course, 
occurred representations of Saints, Angels, Biahopa ; and sometimes, pro- 
bably, they were of a monumental character. 

Again, we frequently find the lower part painted with a hanging, 
and the reat of the wall-apa(« of the chuioli covered with a series 
of scriptural or legendary subjects, arranged in one, two, or three 
horizontal couracs. We know that in domestic buildings the wall- 
paintings were freqitentty appropriate to their position: tlius, Henry HL 
directs (Liberate Bolls, quoted in Mr. D. Turner's Jiomulic Arc/iiltcturt) 
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that a picture of Winter, as on old man wormmg liia 1mn<I«, shall 
be put OTur the cMmnEy, and a King and his Court in the Presence 
Chamber ; and the story of Divea and Lazaarus at the back of the high 
table in his hall, and bo on; and we moy tliereibre be sure that the 




I paintJnga in churches would hare a similar appropriatenesa of arrange- 
' inent. Accordingly we find the Laat Judgment over the chancel arch; • 
I the Laet Sapper over the communioa table ; and freitucntly a connected 

at life of ihe CbcbCUa, u 
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series of icripture scones — our Lord's miracles, or the events of his pasgion, 
or other Oospol scenes^round the viaSla of the natc. One fkrourite legen- 
dary subject is the beautiful legend of St. Christopher; tbr whose eU>ry, 
beautifully told, we refer our reuders to Mrs. Janiieson's iSnerrrf and 
Legaidari/ Ah ) this Jahject is usually painWd near the principal entrance, 
either over the south door, or on the wall oppoaile, Tlie symbolical 
representation of St. Michael weighing a soul in the balance, is another 
common one ; and in the later Gotliic times the Dance of Death was a 
favourite subject. 

We suttjoin a few notes of mural paintings, recently discovered or 
pablUhcd, wliich will fUrthcr elucidate this portion of our subject. 

At Broughtou Church.Berks (see ArduEologual Journal, Vol. VI. p. ITS), 
the plain surfaces of the wails have boon entirely covered with frescoes, 
of temp. Rjcluird II. Between the windows, jnunedialely opposite the 
south entrance, has been a large painting with many flgures, of the Lost 
Judgment ; eastward of this, a Mater Dolorosa ; over the south door, a 
lai^e St George and Dragon ; eastward of south door, two very perfect 
paintings of a Bishop, and a woman with dishevelled hair holding a cross. 

At South Elmhain, Suffolk (ArcRarthgia^ Journal, No. 27, p. 297), on 
each side of a window in the north wall, opposite the south door, within 
oruainental borders about twelve feet high, were figures of St. Cliristn- 
pher and the Hermit, with traces of legends ; on the north side of easli 
irindow, a painting of the Virgin and Child} and remains of other paint- 
ings on north side of chancel, and over chancel door; (all now destroyed.) 

At Stanton Harcourt, Oxon iArchiEolopcal Jontaal, Vol. 11. p. 366), the 
walls were painted in distemper (date c. end of fourteenth century), the 
lower portion with a decorative pattern, and alKive that two seiies of 
scripture subjects — scenes Irom the gospel lustory. The design of the 
lower compartment wsa a diamond- shaped pattern of intersecting lines, 
the lines enriched with two red cords intertwined, and at the points of 
intersection with an eitpsjided flower ; within the diamond panels a white 
foliated pattern, and on that a device like a pine-apple; the whole of this 
pattern appeared to be stencilled. The histories appeared to begin at the 
west end of the south wall of the nave, with the " Washing of the Dis- 
ciples' Feet :" on the some side was the " Last Supper ;" on the north 
wall was the "Descent from the Cross," and beneath that the "Entomb- 
ment ;" also, on the north side, the "Descent into Hell." The colours of 
the figures were red, lilac, &c., and scrolls, bearing dcsdiptive legends, 
were inserted here and there; (now destroyed.) 

At Wells, Somerset iArc/iaologkal Journal, Vol. II. p. 391), traces of 
colour were disccmihle in all parts of tbe church. The upper wall of 
the south aisle had a red ground, diapered with yellow stars; the pillars 
had been covered with arabesciUB ornaments; over the north door remained 
some traces of a St. Christopher. In a chantry-chapel, behind a mural 
tablet, was a fragment of a late Perpendicular design, consisting of two 
figures (Aiiuila and FnsciUa), on a ground covered with a large tapestry 
pattern. 

At Beckley, Oxfordshire, the walls of the belfry were coveted with a 
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flowing foliage -pattern of the hcrb-Bennot (_Geum urbnnam). It was rudely 
dravn on the origia^ plaster, — the sterna with " Indian red," tlie leaves 
snd Sowers witli red lead: date, Edvrord I. The west end of the sonth. 
ai»le had been covered with a very iuCeresting painting of about the 
aarae period—a Virpn and Child sealed under » cuspod canopy, the bacfc- 
gronnd richly diapered in diamond pattern, with a flower in the 
diamond. Other flgurca appear above, under a canopy, on a ground 
diapered with flowers (ciuquefoil) ; and, OTei all, traces of a legend, in 
Lombardic capitals. Thcae early decorations had been covered over, 
and a new series of designs painted over them, in the Sitcentb century. 
In the belCry, a large pattern of ascending wavy stems, with large leaves 
at intervala — the outlines of brown.red, filled up with yellow ochre. The 
painting on the west end of the aontb aisle had been covered over with a 
histoiy of St. Michael weighing souls, the Virgin and Sataji assisting. 
On this subject a greater variety of colours (blue, &c.] waa employed 
than in the earlier painting, and the background was diapered with light 
siirigs of foliage. Over the tower-arch in the nave was a pictnre of the 
Last Judgment, represented in the usual medieval manner. On the north 
and south sides of the arch ore SS. Peter and Paul, on a background of 
dark brown-red ; which colour prevailed extensively on the walls of Che 
aisles, and tlie pillars of the nave, all of which had been painted; but it 
was not possible to make out the designs. 

And be it remembered, that; however grotesque in drawing some of 
these subjects may be, there is much ardstic skill and Christian feeling 
in the designs. We believe it will be found that many of the moat 
famous modem painters have borrowed very much from these works uf 
mediiBval art ;• and though, seen as we now see them, in faded patches, 
they may not look very attractive, we need only appeal to the illumi- 
nations of MSS. to be sure that, however faulty in parts, these ailists 
would not fail to produce a pleasing ensemble. 

Meantime we find the piers, in simple work, coloured red, with perhaps 
a line of colour in the hollow of the moulding of the pier and its arch, and 
perhaps a projecting fillet gilded. In richer work, the whole suite of 
mouldings of pier und arch are Uluuiinaled in different colours; or the 
pier, perhaps, banded with spiral lines of diOereat colour, or painted in 
chevrons, or other devices. In rich work gilding was lavished upon pro- 
jecting carved work, ofttm set off by a ground, or by contrasting lines, of 

The groining of the roof was often picked out with masonry pattern, 
and the groining ribs illuminated. In an oak roof, the ceiling had the 
mouldings of its beams, and their bosses, picked out with colour and 
gilding; and the panels were frequently panted blue, powdered with gold 
stars, or of some Ught tint with a pattern stencilled in each panel. 
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Before we proceed to consider how &r this system of eolour mny bo 
applied to our own clmrchei, let ua first add to cmr knowlislpi of the sub- 
ject, by glaadng at a &w represenlAtions of toturiora of churches in the 
illuminated MSS. 

In a fourteenth -century MS. in the British Museum (Add. 10,394), at 
fblio 73, wo hate an illumination which gircB us a peep into the interior 
of B church, and j iiat enables ub to see that its waJls are of a pint tint, 
relieved with lines of a darker colour crossing at right anglefl (perhaps 
intended for the comuon naannry pattern). 

Another MS. in the same glorions collection, of the time of Richard n. 
(Dom. A. IT), at f. 11, eJTas ub the interior of a chancel, in which we 
can hardly dotermino what the walls were; but the ceiling is rud, with 
the masonry pattern in gold lines. At f. 120 is a Tsluable interior of 
aohurch; Uio spaudrils of its groined roof aro blue, the groiiung ribs gill, 
the walls are tinted pink, and the flowers upon the cornice are gyt, and the 
■tring-course gilt. Halfway up one of the pillars, near the altar, we 
can see a gilded angel on a bracket : the altar is magnificently draped, 
and its reredos is gilt. A set of carved stalls, with subsoil^ occupied 
by a brotherhood of monks at service, has the canopies left white 
(perhaps to represent the colour of the wood); hut their ceilings are blue, 
with gilded ribs ; the backs of the seats are painted pink ; and the crockets 
of their pinnacles are gilt. 

At f. 148 is another interior: tlic spandrils of the grained roof red, with 
gold masonry pattern, and gilded gnuning ribs; IJie walls are blue ; the 
capitals of the shafts which carry the groining ribs, and the ornaments 
on the cornice, are gilded ; altar richly draped ; upon it a crocifli, and 
the reredoB gilt with BS. Mary and John pointed upon its side panels, 
so as, with the crucifix, to form the usual rood. Tbe two arches throngh 
which this interior is seen, hare a gilt pillar between them, and a canopied 
niche at the top with ceiling red and crockets gilt; the figure in it has a 
glided robe, and a red head-dress; the carved spandrils of these arches are 
ornamented with red and gold, oud the cornice over them is lavender 
and gold. 

At f 175 is oQOther interior; thereof of two shades of red in different 
portions of tbe root; with gilt groining ribs; the windows have stained 
glass; the altar is draped as in the other illuminations, and its reredos is 
a piece of tabernacle- work in three comportments, all ^Ided; in the cen- 
tral compartment is a Virgin and Child (Virgin's robe blue),upanagoldeD 
gronnd; in the sinister compartment, on a gold ground, a monk (robe 
black), kneeling in adoration of the Virgin; the dexter compartment is 
not visible. 

Another fourteenth-century MS. (Harl. Ifi,997), at folio SI, shows ua 
an interior in which the roof is all gilt ; one compartment of wall, up 
towards the roof over a door, has a blue ground, with a figure outlined 
upon it in gold tines ; the tympanum of the door is blue, with gold stars. 
Another interior, at t, 72 of the same MS., has the spandrils of the roof, 
blue, with gold stars ; tbe groining ribs gilt. 

At C 195 is a very beautiful and complete little interior of a chancel 
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represented at the time of tlie elevation of the Huat at liigh moss ; the 
roof is red, with goU atara unci groining riba; tUe walla appear uiipaiiitcd ; 
the Btatls the nataral colour of the nood; the floor a uniform tiut of 
green; the raredoa of the altiir is blue and gold, the altar draped as usual; 
the priest and his deacou and subdeacon richly habited ; the altar has & 
green conical canopj auapended over it, the Icclem (a vcrj nice example) 
is in its plaue ; — altogethitr it is a valuable illuatiation; and we need not 
say that the eflect of the colooring in this, aa in all these mioiatxiree, is 
marrcllously rich and linnnonioaB. 

In many of these instances the walls are faintly tinted with laTeniler or 
some such tint, which ia probably intended to indicate that the wails 
were not painted, or had ouly a light wash of colour upon them ; but in 
otber instancea we And gorgeous wall-patterns : e. ^ ., in the MS. Ttbcriua, 
B. 8, nt f. 33, the interior of a clmreh is diapered with a rery rich moaaic 
pattern of blue and red, in a style of which we haye very many eianaple* 
throughout [be preceding MSS^ used as backgroonds for the illaminatioai, 
and on the walls of domestic apartments. It most be confessed that 
these diapers of hlue and red and gold arc very rich, but not richer than 
the colouring of very many works which atil! remain. In many of oul 
churches (especially cathedrals) we find portions of walJ-sur&ce richly 
sculptured in diaper, and ve cannot doubt that tliia was always enriched 
with colour; and we can as little donbt that this very diaper, which in rich 
work was carved into the stone, was in lesa sumplooua work painted upon 
its surface. At f. 42 we have an interior painted blue, powdered with 
gold fleurs-de-lis. The intenors of the domestic buildings will furnish the 
artiat with very many examples of wall-patterns and hangings, &c &c; 
and with authorities for the harnionioua arrangement of the coloura in 
the difierent parts of a building^a subject of too great magnitude to be 
entered upon here. 

Wg have already intimated that we are of those who, in introducing 
a nobler style of art into our churches, would move slowly and care- 
fully, and not too far in advance of the general tone of mind. For this 
reason in the first place, ond in the lecond place because we ehottld have 
difficulty at present in finding artists for the work, we are not disposed to 
recommend the introduction of " iiistorical pointing " into our churches. 
We would, for the preaent, confine our cSiirts in polyclirome to mere deco- 
rative painting; and, in the present transition Btate of the popular taste, 
we should rather advocate the lesa elaborate methoda of imparting warmth 
and colour to our chitfch interiors. 

Let us take an ordinary parish cbolch of Ihe Gothic period, with 
chancel, nave and aisles, and western tower, and consider how we would 
treat it. We would have the floor with a pattern of inlaid tiles, wiiich 
would give sufficient colour below ; and we would paint the rooh above ; 
in the nave, perhaps, we would confine the decoration of the roof to a little 
hlue and red and gilding in the mouldings of the main timbersi in the 
chancel we would also punt the panels, blue with gold stars. The windows, 
of course, should be filled with coloured glass; the walls washed with some 
warm colour, and stencilled either with a diaper pattern of suitable cha- 
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ractoT, OT irith the moDogram I. S. C. j and, to break the uniformity of the 
vail space, we would, pcrbnps, inscribe a fen texts upon the walla ia black 
tetter, according to Canon B2. 

The capitals of the piers, and the corbels of the roof, the striug-conrie, 
and similar features, should be coloured— probably rtd, heightened ia the 
projecting earring with gilding. To bind together these various portions 
of colour, we would carry a line or two of colour in the hollow mouldings of 
the piers and arches, and perhaps gild a projecting flllet in these members. 
The chancel screen, luid the pulpit and reading-desk, should be carefully 
touched with colour in the same way. And we venture to say that the 
general effect of such a church would ba warm, but sober ; there would be 
nothing gaudy, nothing to distract attention in it; it would nut be so 
gay in eflk:t us the Crystal Palace in Hyde-park ; it would not be nearly 
ao rich as the new Houses of Parliament j but we venture to believe 
that it would satisfy Uie taste of every person of cultivated and unpnja- 
diccd tflite, fer more than the cold, glaring, ugly effect of the m^ority of 
our whitewashed cburehcs. 

Am modern examples of the nse of colour in interiors, we may cite 
the choir of Cologne Cathedral as an instance of the less complete style, of 
touching only certain parts. The hangings of the stalls are rich in colour; 
the ceiling ia coloured and gilt ; the windows are very beautiful, but have 
not much colour in them ; the colour in the stalls, the windows, and the 
ceiling, ia connected and rendered harmonioas by a line of blue and red 
here and there in the hollows of the pier and arch mouldings, with gilded 
capitals, and an illuminated canopy with a Qgure halfway up each pier. 
Ah an instance of the more thorough decoration of the walls with histoiy 
p^tings, we may quote the remarkable example at St, ApolUnaris- 
berg by Bemagan on the Rhine, in which the walls are grounded with a 
tapestry pattern, upon which are large panels containing a series of noble 
fresco paintings, by the Dusaeldorf artists, of scenes in the life of 
St. ApollinariB, and other subjects. 

We have not Seen Pugin's Church at Cbeadle, which ia elaborately 
painted ; but an interesting example of restoration of polychrome, at 
Peering in Essex, is deserving of especial notice." 

We have dwelt at some length opan this part of our subject, first, 
bacaoae the whole method upon which our otiier decorati<ins and furniture 
are to be treated, depends upon whether the building in which they are to 
be placed is to be of plain grey stone with whitewashed walla, or whetlior 
the colour of Giothic art is to be combined with ita forma. In one case 
the use of rich hangings, or illuminated furiuturo, and even of painted 
windows,'!' ^ould be incongruous, and glaring, and unpleasing; in tlie 
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other case, richneas of colour in the furniture of the buiWing will be 
necessary, or it would look dingy and discordant. And, secondly, we 
hare treated it at some length, in the hope of allowing that a Testoration 
of tbc original eysteni of colour to our churches, does not imply either 
that they shall be filled with hideous figiu^s of saints and sacred person- 
ages, ludicrous in their contortions and dislocations, or that they sliall be 
dressed in a harlequin jacket. It is right to warn our readers tliat the 
cfibct of many modern attempts at polychrome is not to be token as a 
f^r sample, for many of them are very uiiaatisfactory, either from faulty 
principles of colouring, or mora frequently from its too partial application. 



^taiiitii §lm. 

Though the glazing of the windows is, perhaps, stiictly a constructire 
port of the fabric, and therefore beyond our plan, yet stained glass ia a 
part, and a very prominent port, of the polychromic decoration of the 
interior; and, therefore, we may fairly, in this place, devote a few para- 
graphs to it as viewed in this light. The stained gloss window is, in 
fact, a brilliant panel picture let into the background of the wall. 

We have not space to enter upon so eitensive a subject as the archeo- 
logy of glass-painting, an3 the charactoristics of the variona styles which 
prevailed at different periods ; all this information the curious reader may 
find in the well-known Hints on Gliss-paintinij. We rather propose to 
address to the " Bestoratton Committee" a few such general hints on the 
subject, aa they would desire to have before resolving upon the introduc- 
tion of stained glass into their church, or determining upon the particular 
kind of window which they would have ; leaving all the del*il of the 
matter to the architect and the glass-painter. 

In the first place, then, stained glass need not necesdaril; moke a 
church too dark. In many of the little Norman churches, such as we 
have in Essex, and, perhaps, in some of the Early English ones, the 
windows, in all probability, wore not originally glazed at all; and the 
apertures are so small that the insertion of coloured glass would have made 
the church much too dark for use; but when glass was introduced into 
them we find usually another window or two, of Early English or Deco- 
rated date, added, which amply supplied the light which the glazing took 
away; and if we will only glaze these windows suitably, the slight amount 
of pattern or colour which is required to make them ornamental, and t« 
give a wanner tinge to the light which passes through them, need never 
make a Norman or Early English church inconTcnicntly dark: and our 
Decorated and Perpendicular churches can never be made too dark by the 
richest window of their styles. 

There are three classes of designs for windows ; the quarry window, with 
a little colour introduced into the border of the lights ; the quarry window, 
witli coloiur introduced in figures, shields, geometrical bonds, or other 
devices, onthe diapered background formed by the quarries, as well as in the 
borders ; and the picture window, in which the whole window ie filled 
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with a rich coloured design. Either of figures under canopies, or of various 
■ceuea from Scripture, or of one scene extending throughout the window. 
The Qnt kind of deaign it very suitable fur small windows, where great 
riehneas of effiot ia not required, and where the amallness of window- 
aperture will not a1Ii>w of the atoppsge of too much li{[tit b; the glazing; 
it ia suitable for Nomua or Earl; English lancets ; for small l>n»>ratcd 
windows ; or for the clerestorj' liglits, or for the small nave wiudovs of a 
Perpendicular church; but it is not suitable for the immense window- 
space of many of our Perpendicular churches; these were made so large 
purposely for the admission of the splendid pictures which the art of the 
glass-painler of the period was producing; they require a rich and full 
body of colour to I4ne down the blinding glare which wliite glass admits 
through them ; and a mere qiLorry pattern in so large a space would look 
tame and poor. 

There are points of detail to be attended to in the first class of win- 
dow, in the pattern of the quarry and the border, and the filling of the 
tracery lights, where there are any: but all those matters the "Restoration 
Committee" will leave to the profeaaional man ; and designs of this kind 
are so simple and easy, that tliere is little rialt of any error, if the com- 
mittee will wisely leave it to a competent architect or glass-painter, and not 
insist upon some whim of their own. 

The second kind of window includes many varieties. There is the 
Early English window, with brilliant bits of colour set, like gems, here and 
there, at the lower comers of the quarries; or with devicea of colour set 
in the diapered ground— qnatrefoils, or niched saints, or medallions con- 
taining little Scripture pieturea, or ahields with armorial hlanoninga; or 
tie Decorated window, with interlacing bands of colour, or shielda, or 
heads, or bits of colour, introduced here and there amidst the flowing de- 
sign of the diapered background: or the Perpendicular window, with a 
diield, or memorial figure, or medallion, set in the centre of each light- 
Now, in determining to have a window of this elaaa, which is rather 
richer than the first, and not ao rich and costly as tlie third chus, it must 
be remembered that great attention muat be paid to style. A window 
with Norman subject medalUons, or stiff Eariy English foliations, would 
not do for a Decorated window; or a Decorated design, with a background 
of flowing vine pattern, though very heantifid, would be unsuitable 
for a Perpendicular chorch ;— tmsuitable, not merely hecause it would be 
an archEcological blunder, hut because its spirit would not harmonise with 
the spirit of everything else around it. For instance, the spirit of Early 
English quarry diaper is stiff, abstract foliation ; the Decorated atyle 
gives us gracefulty-flowing natural foliage ; the I'erpendiculsr delists in 
flat, geometrical patterns. Put three characteristic quarry patterns of the 
three periods together, and the difference of the genius of the art which 
dictated them will be seen at once. 

How is it then, it maybe asked, that we do find that the mcdiieval 
artists themselves constantly mingled the styles, by adding to, or fhrnish- 
ing, an earlier church in the style of their own day, and yet the combi- 
nation is not displeasing. We adnut that these combinationB, which wo 
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almost unirerBiillj find in our old cathedrals and cimrclies, a,nd domeatic 
buitdiiijca too, ore not displeasing} tbatthey even add K> the pictureequeeffi^ct 
of the whole; anil we venture Ui suggest areason. The later styled of Gothic 
art orenataral developments irom the earlier, and the mind is not displeased 
toseendditionatonn early work in a ini>re mature style nMorally developed 
from it. How the mind atonce, almost ins tmctiTel;,perceives the natural deve- 
lopment, ia a psycholopcal question not to be entered into here ; but that this 
is the case, may perhaps be ^own by looking at a comhiuation of Classical 
and true Golbic, which is not pleasing. And we believe that it will be easily 
discovered that any attempt to reverse the oombinatiou of the styles of 
true Gothic, and engraft stiff Eu^ly English upon flowing Decorated, would 
be also offensive in its degree; Perpendicular glass in an Karly English 
lancet wouldnot be displeasing, perhaps ; but an attempt to put Early English 
glass into a three or five light traceried window of a Perpendicular church 
would be a failure. 

We come then, from this digression, to the oouclusion that the point for 
the consideration of an ordinary Church Restoration Committee is, 
whether generally, from the amount of light required, the flinds at their 
disposal, &c., a window of the first, secund, or tlurd class would be 
preferable ; and having decided upon one of the second class, they must ask 
their professional adviser to eaplun the various styles of design of this 
second class. whi<ji would be suitable for the particular window in ques- 
tion ; and will do wisely to be very much guided by hie advice rather 
than by any unlearned preference of their own, as to the especial design 
to be adopted. 

Wc heg, bowEver, to remark, that we think this second class into 
which we have ventured to divide window designs, has not been brought 
into such extensive use as it should be ; and more especially, perhaps, in 
Perpendicular windows. It appears to ua that it U a style more cosy 
of successful treatment than tlie iiiU rich subject window; and that 
perhaps a m^ority of the modem windows would have been more elective, 
had Uiey consisted of a shield, or a figure^ or a medallion, set in a grisaille 
baek-groimd, than they are at present, with their rows of badly-painted 
saints under dingy deboscd-looking* canopies, or their heavy unrelieved 
masses of badly-harmonised and poor-toned colour. 

In the first class we havea merely ornamental panel; in the second we 
have a device or figure set upon on ornamental panel, under a niche at 
masonry; in the third class, which we are now to consider, we have a 
painting — a work of art — set in the background of diapered wall. No 
doubt many windows of the second class, especially where one or more 
figures are introduced, require not only the mind hut the hand of an 
artist; but the windows of the first two classes have more tlie character 
of mere decorative " furniture" windows : these designs of the tliird class 
are of higher character, and are, or ought to be, not mere furniture win- 
dows, but fine paintings, — works of art. If^ then. In stained glass, you 
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require merely a decorative featuro in ()ie coap-iT/Eil of yo\a church, select 
ftora cluBsoB one and tva; if you dcaire to L'tirich your church with a floe 
work of art in glass- painting, do so, but you must nut grudge to pay a 
proper price for it; you can buy decorative painting at so much afoot, 
but you cannot buy art so. 

It must be ainfbased that wo have had very little of anytliing which 
can be called high art in modem glass painting, and no wonder, it has not 
yet been asked for ; but we do not doubt that there are some scores of 
men who are capable at once of giving a design for a small window which 
■hall birly claim the dignity of a work of art ; and there are, perhaps, a 
few of the Fre-Raphaeliteg who could fiirnish a design for any window, 
not inferior to the work of the old maatcrB in this brancli of art ; and 
tltoro are manubcturers capable of furnishing the material for the execu- 
tloo of the design. We are by no means decrying modern glass-pouting, 
we are endeavouring to do it a service, by leading its patrons — its cus- 
tomers — to understand more clearly the diflereuce between mere decora- 
tion in stained glass, and works of art in stained glass;* and to induce 
them to put the latter on such a footing, in the honour they pay to it as a 
branch of patntlnB, and consequently in the price which they are willing 
to pay for noble works in it, as shall Induce artists to turn their attention 
to tMs branch of art; — as sliall onable the architect to put a commission 
for a su^ect window into the hands of a painter, instead of the hands of 
a manufiicturer. 

Large Perpendicular windows, as we have already said, require a richly- 
ccloured subject; some of the largest, which are also the latest, require 
that the window shall be occupied by only two subjects, one over the 
other, stretching throughoat the breadth of the window: the effective 
treatment of a cartoon on this scale, and the harmonious arrangement of 
brilliant positive colour in such a work, demand the skill of an artist of 
considerable power, and of one who lias made thia peculiar branch of art 
an especial study, 

Wliat is to be done then? It happens that these late churches, whose 
windows imperatively demand the costliest glass, Imve always an immense 
breadth of window aperture, so that to fill them with fine works of art is 
a matter of impassible expense. What is the second best thing to be 
done? Do not put in inferior design, or inferior eiccntion. Dull the 
glass all over by some of the many contrivances in use; or M the lights 
with Powell's stamped qnarriee as a temporary measure, and put in &ns 
windows one by one, as benefactors are found to do it; or eschew design 
altogether, and order a few hundredweights of scraps of coloured glass 
(with a Bufflaient quantity of white and yellow), and get some artist, who 
has a feeling for tlie harmony of positive colours, to make a mosaic of 
patchwork, with no attempt at design or form of any kind, no attempt to 
do anything but make a pleasing arrangement of colour : the result will 
be a confeasediy "furniture" window, but one wlioae polychromic effbct 
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will be as rich and fine as if the harmoniously arranged patches of colour 
had been formed upon a cartoon of Raphael's; and the eye will not be 
offended by bad design, bad grouping, bad drawing, bad sentiment, and 
all the other bad things which would be combined in a cheap subject 
window by an inferior glass-painter. 

For windows of smaller size, as we have said, there will be little difficulty 
in obtaining a really good painting on stained glass, if the donor is willing 
to put the commission into the hands of an artist, and to pay him fairly for 
his skill and knowledge, and not so much per square foot for his material, 
grudging every pound beyond as money wasted. 
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LL the early churches had the altar placed immediately 
in front of the apsis. In primitive times it was probably 
always of wood ; in the fourth century St. Augustine 
and others speak of wooden altars; perhaps the first 
clear mention of a stone altar is by Gregory Nyssen, 
A.D. 370; they were not commanded until 509, at the 
Council of Epone in France. After that they gradually became general, 
but still appear to have been a loose slab of stone, supported by 
a frame, or by legs, or on brackets in the wall. After the thirteenth 
century they seem to have been always fixed immoveably against the 
eastern wall, or against a stone screen or reredos ; and generally the slab is 
supported by other perpendicular slabs, which form a kind of altar-tomb. 
The altars were generally taken down in our English churches about the 
year 1550, though some few escaped and remain to this day. The Canon 
of 1603, which is our present rule on the subject, says as follows: " Whereas 
we have no doubt but that in all churches within the realm of England con- 
venient and decent tables are provided, and placed for the celebration of 
the Holy Communion, we appoint that the same tables shall from time 
to time be kept and repaired, in sufficient and seemly manner, and covered 
in time of divine service, with a carpet of silk, or other decent stuff*, 
thought meet by the ordinary of the place, if any question be made of it, 
and with a fair linen cloth at the time of the ministration, as becometh 
that table, and so stand,* saving when the said Holy Communion is to 
be administered, at which time the same shall be placed in so good sort 
within the church or chancel, as thereby the minister may be more con- 
veniently heard of the communicants in his prayer and ministration, and the 
communicants also, more conveniently, and in more number, may com- 
municate with the said minister." 

We note, especially, that the idea of an altar upon which a hostia is 
sacrificed, is carefully eschewed, and the altar is treated as a table. At 
the time of its use it is to be placed in the position most convenient for 
the guests at it ; and though now in England the Lord's Table always 
retains its position at the east end, yet, even now, in the Island of Jersey, 
the more puritan custom still continues: in the fourteen or fifteen 
churches of that island, only one or two have anything in the shape of an 



* The meaning of the canon clearly is, that the table, when not in nse for the ministra- 
tion, is to stand where it has been accustomed : where this was, is clear from a sentence 
in the Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, a. d. 1564 : " The Holy Table to be decently made, 
and set where the altar stood ; at the Communion to be placed in good sort within the 
chancel, and afterwards placed where it stood before.'* 
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altar or table at the east end ; * and when the Hoi; Communion ia cele~ 
brated, a tempcprary table is placed in the alley, in front of the reading- 
desk. 

But althongb it is to be treated as a table, and is thus to be placed when 
in DBe in the most convenient poaition, yet it ia not to be put out of the way 
at other times (as it is in the Jersey churches)^ the Caoan orders that 
nhcn not in use it is t« stand in the accustomed place, on tho platfonn or 
dais at the east end of the chanecl. 

One cannot help callii^ to mind the arrangement of ancient halis ; how 
the lower tables were moveable boards, but the high table— the lord's 
table, as it too would be calied — stood always on the dais at the upper end 
of the hall ; like Chaucer'a Frankclein's table, 

Stgilcrody coTeral bUc thalonffc daj-." 
and wo cannot help thinking that the Reformers had tliis resemblance in 
tlieir minds, when they ordered that the high table at whidi Onn Lohd 
fi*om time to time feasts his people, should always thus gtond upon the 
dais of " God's Banquetting-liouse." f 

But, nt least, we dearly gather that it was tho intention of the framers 
of these canons, tbat, ae tbe Font of stone was to be set in the ancient 
usual ptace,t and stand there always as a syml)ol of the one sacramenti 
so the Lard's Table should stand in the ancient usual place at the other 
end of the church, as a Eymbol of the other sacrament. 

In making a Lord's Table for a churcb, we have not to consider then 
merely how to make it convenient for actual use at the time of nunistrar 
tion i indeed, aioce it is not a table at which people sit to the Holy Feast, 
but before which they kneel, the question of convenience as to size or 
ebape vanishes altogether, for a table of almost any form and any mze 
woold not be inconvenient ; and we have principally to consider that it is 
a table which is to stand in a con'^icuous part of the cliurch, as a kind 
of continual reminder of the Holy Feast, a symbol of the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper. It ia to be a tabic then, not an altar ; it may he of 
any size which beauty of proportion requires ( and it is to be a " decent" 
and " seemly" table. Of what material are we to make it ? The table 
at which the first Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was eaten was doubtless 
of wood. When churches were upper rooms in poor men's houaea, doubt- 
less the Lord's Table was an ordinary table converted to that temporary 
use. In the Catacombs veiy probably the table would be a slab of stone, 
resting upon pillars of the same material, or a square block of stone, or 
tbe tamb of some martyr ; and from tbeae very probably it was that, when 
the Church emerged into daylight, and look possession of royal haJla, she 
introduced tables of stone into her temples; and frvm Borne the custom 
gradually spread throughout Christendom. A good deal might be said in 
favour of a Lord's Table of stone, or marble, or mosaic ; we use tables of 

■i slUr-alAta n»7 
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■Imilar materia] in our halls ; they would be more durable than wood, &c, 
fie ; but we can bardl; doubt tlia.t it was the intention of the Bcformen, 
and the meaning of the Canon, that in our Lord's Tables ire shonld return 
to theprimitiTeraaterialr which, if Bymboliam should leadui to prefer 
one aalerial to another, has these two points of superiority oTer stone, 
not only that the PassoFer-table in the upper room at Jernaalem was 
probably of wood ; but also that, while stone only reminds us of the altar 
upon which slain beasts — the types — were sacrificed, wood reminds as of 
the cross upon which the Lamb Himself — the great antetype — offered up 
himself; of that wood, upon which tliat body was broken, and that blood 
ihed, with which at this table he Bpiritnally feeds his faithful people. 

For tie Lord's Table then, we come to the coucluaion tliat wa reject the 
medJKvol material, luid that we will make it a table of wood, of a size 
proportioned to the church in which it is to be placed; in a large churcli 
it Bboold be large enough not to be overlooked, for it ia a lyiolKil of a 
great mystery of our religion ; in a small church it should not be eo large 
BB to appear to OTcrflU the eastern end. In stylo it is to be a Gothic table, 
■nd in Bumptuousnesa it is to be such oa bccometh that table at wMch 
BO hoavanly a feast is given. As to its form, we are, perhaps, not left 
entirely at liberty to adopt that which we might tliink most picturesqne; 
Collier (folio vol. 2, p. 304), tells us — " Bishop Ridley, as far as it appear*, 
complied with the order (to take away attars and aet up tables in their 
room), without any retuctancy ; and anerwords, when there happened a 
contest about the form of the Lord's board, that ia, whether it was to be 
made upon the resemblance of an altar, or like a table, he declared for the 
latter figure, and gave a precedent of it in his own cathedral of St. Paul's, 
where be ordered the wall standing on the back side of the oltor to be 
broken down;" thia was in 1550, Again, the advertisements of Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1SG4, order "that the pariah provide a decent table, standing 
on a frame, for the Cominunion Table," The Canon of 1 603, by wliith we 
ore to guide ourselves, only ailades to the tahlea which already exist, and 
orders that they shall be kept in repair, witliout saying anything about 
new tables, nnlcBB we are to imply that all new tables were to resemble 
the old ones. If, then, our holy tables are to stand upon a "frame" or 
upon four legs, then we say cover such a table entirely with its cloth, for 
the blank space which a partial covering would leave would be eminently 
u^y; and if the table is always to be entirely covered during divine 
Bervice, we say make it of durable and excellent material, but let it be 
plun and simple, for it is useless to expead ornament upon what is always 
to be concealed. 

But, if we may assume that the extreme scrupulousneBS which was then 
very necessary, is so no longer, and that wa are left a greater latitude, 
subject to the decision of the ordinary if any question arise; then, so long 
as we keep it a table, we ahonid be at liberty to make the table of any shape 
which may seem to us most suitable for convenience or beauty ; and those 
who pteSke to make the altar-cloth of scantier dimeusions, so as to exhibit 
part of the table, ore at liberty to do ao, and to put a solid &Dnt to the 
tabl^ and to ornament it with panel-work or carving. 
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The objection whioli wmilil once hare eiisted to tldi, on Ibe ground 
that ench a table vob altar-wise,* liae pcriiaps lost much or all of iU 
force now. We hate been three hundred years without any altars of 
tliis shape ; and the shape of the altars wbich were destroyed in 1 550 ie 
aa mnch a matter of antiquarian research, as the form of those which 
Constantine put into his churches, or the persecuted Romans used in the 
Catacombs; and it happens that, of the altars which escaped deslruclioa, 
the majority consist of a slab, either lud an the sill of a window, or 
supported on brackets against the wall. Wo venture to indicate, then, 
to those who desire to make their table of this form, that authoriUea 
for i(s ornamentation may be found in the high tombs, which remain 
abuudantly in our i:burche8;t or in the seats, wliich look like low tables, 
represented in illuminated MSS. and other medieval works ; — e.g., in 
those about to bo mentioned in discussing the question of altar-chairs. 
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aitnt-tljnir. 

In primitive times, when there were no parish ehorches, but every church 
was a cathedral, the hishop sat enthroned in the middle of the e^Btem 
apse, facing the people, withhis presbyters in a semicircle on either hand, 
and the deacons standing before them. In parish churches, it wonld 
appear, &om the frequency of the occurrence of sedilia, that the clergy, 
the priest, and deacon and subdeacon, sat on the south side near the altar. 
But there are altnr-chairs of very early date; some say that the altar- 
chair is provided for the bishop, as ctiidi' pastor of the church, end is not 
to be occupied by any one else; and the time may perhaps come when 
the increased number of chief pajitora might make it a pleasing custom, 
thus to have a seat of honour for him who might be expected to come fre- 
quently and unexpectedly, as his occupations wonld permit, to encourage 
the scattered portions of his Hock with his presence, and instruct and 
strengthen them with his exhortations. But, at present, such an empty 
chair would rather be a painful memorial of the inJrequeQcy with which 
dreumstances permit such opportunitieB of edification and intercourse 
between bishops and people. 

But there are indications that such chnirt were anciently used by the 
consecrating minister; and the traditionary practice ia to place them on the 
north side of the altar. There seems, therefore, to be no valid objection 
to the present very nsual custom, where there are more clergy than one 
to a cJiurch, of placing a chair for the use of the nonpreacher an the north 
side of tile altar, or one on each side, so that each may retain liis own 
side of the table. As to the position of these chairs, whether they 
should face westward or towards the communion table, appears of little 
coDsequence; the more usual faahion of placing them to face westwards 
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has this argument for it, that it was the primitiTe ciutoai for the clergy 
to sit thus; the other fkstiion hog the authority of the tcdilia In iU fltvour. 

Where sedilia exist in a convenioDt position, it woald bo difflcnlt to 
give a, good reason Thj tiiey should not be used, except, perhaps, that 
thcj arc arc apt lo be puticukiiy cold and uncomfortable — an incon- 
Tenience which can be oveTcome bj placing a, board and a cushion on the 
seat, and lining the niche with LangiugB. From the frequency with which 
niches are represented in paintings as thus furniEhed with hangings, there 
can be little doubt that sedilia were frequently so furniahed; though, in 
other cases— fbr instance, in the desecrated chapel of Little Coggesball, 
Essex — the backs of the sedilia have been painted, one], therefore, moat 
probably not made comfortable with hanji^ingB. In some cases the 
oedilia are formed by carrying down the sill of the easternmost chancel 
vindow on the south side: in many of these cases it is probable that tliia 
is rather the place for the priest's seat than the seat itself; and that 
it was furnished with a wooden back and cushion, hangings, and probably 
a tester orcrhead, after the usual &shion of chairs of estate. 

But to return Ui the altar-chair. Should it bo simple and humble, as 
becomes the character of the parish priest ? or stately and handsome, aa 
befits his office? Perhaps, as he is thure engaged in his office, his seat 
should partake of the latter, rather than of the former character. And a 
glance at modem altar-chairs will satisiy lis that this is the view gene- 
rallj taken in modem times. 

But in many instances verj poor models have been taken for imitation ; 
or some ricketty high-backed chair from a cottage, has been promoted to 
this use because it was ancient-looking. Probably very few models of 
the best period of Gothic art e^cist; but the illuminated MSS., and 
other similar sources, fiimieh abunilant authorities to the designer. In 
looking through them, we shall pass all the common domestic choirs, and 
select two classes for consideration. The first is that of carred chairs; 
and the next is that in which the labric of the chair is hidden by the 
hangings and cushions with which it is fumiahed, and in which it ia 
tolerably clear that the &ame-work of Uie chair is not ornamentally 

Of the first kind, the most gorgeous examples will be found on the 
great seals of our monarchs. For instance, on that of Ilemy HL the 
feing ia seated upon a throne, whose front is arcnded in two rows of 
panelling, with rami^ant lions at the onjjles. A cushion is laid upon the 
seat; and at the back, is a dossal of carved tabernacle-work, divided into 
fliree compartments, by standards which bear bolls and other ornaments. 
The centre compartment is filled in with two arcades; and in the side 
compartments, which slope down towards the extremities, the lower 
arcade of the centre compartment is continned, and the triangular space 
over it is filled with a trefoil ; and the whole upper beam of the back is 
ornamented with a cresting. The king's feet rest on two lions conchant, 
by way of footstool. In the seals of Edward I. and Edward H. we 
have the same general outline of chair, with some difi^enccs in the 
minor det^Is of the ornament. In the seal of Edward UL and 
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Richard IL the king it Boat««l in a niche, which is canopied and pitmacled 
in the usual style of niches in arcliiUcturnl work. 

Here^ then, are two typcfl— ono at a stat with areaded front and backj 
the other of a canopied niche*— which are capable of an indefinite rarietf 
of treatment, and of any dcgn>c^ of aumptuouaneBS. The ccironatlou chaii 
in WeBlniinater Ahbej is of this period, and is a valuahle ii 
the former atyle of trentmenL There are also represented iii illumina- 
tions many other varieties of cliairg, in which regal and episcopal per- 
BunagcH are seated, which might be token as authorities for simpler altar- 
scats. Frequently they appear to be merely a stool of wood — whethe* 
solid, or formed of several pieces, of course docs not appear — with a littla 
panelling on the sides, and a cushion laid on the top. Another chair, 
frequently met with in these illuminations has the ftont of two semi- 
circles, the upper one of wliidi holds the cualiioti, the lower forma the 
legs. Sametimea this chair has a high back, as in the Royal MS. 15 D. 
m. £ S68 ; and sometimes the back has a hanging thrown over it, and 
another over the seat, under the cushion, and hanging down in front, — m 
in the rcpresentalioo of Parliament assembled for the deposition of 
Richard IL, in the Harleian MS. 1319 (which is engraved in tire /Veronal 
History of England, VoL I. p. 799). 

The other class of seats, which we very commonly find as chairs of 
state, have the seat and the back entirely enveloped in drapery, and a 
tester nrerheiul, — the whole in the oauat style of magnificence, with 
embroidered tapestry, or cloth of gold, and rich fringes. Of course any- 
thing of this kind woald be suitable only in a church in which rich colour 
and hangings were used throughout. Chairs of this kind are to be found 
constantly in fourteenth-century MSS., as chairs of s 
stance, in the fine copy of Froissart, Uarleian, 4379, at t. 135, is 
these chairs, which has the dossal and tester of blue, powdered with gr 
fleurs-de-lis. the under ^de of the tester lined with a cloth of crimsoa 
embroidered with a flow[ng foliage pattern. Onen the tester and the 
drapery of the seat are fringed, A chair of the same shape, with elbows, 
back, and tester, all of carved wood, without any hangings, is ri 
sented, together with a curious reading-table and lettem, in the Boyal 
MS. 15 D. m. (engraved in the Piclorial BiHnrn of Enjtaad, Vol. I. 
P.8G4.) 

It is not desirable, perhaps, tliat the goi^^eons state chairs which fur- 
nished the presence-chambers of the royal Kdwarda, shonld be pvvided for 
parish priests; though, doubtless, seats not much inferior were to be 
found anciently in the centre of the dais of every baron's and knight's 
hall: but we have gone somewhat fully into the subject, in the en- 
deavour to point out to the parson or his churchwardens where thej 
may find better models for chairs, of any degree of simplicity or sunip- 
tuousness, than in the poor Tudor and Jacobean "Gothic chairs" of 
Wardour-street, or the waifs and strays of the old cottages and farm- 
houses in their neighbourhoods. 
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For the benefit, howoTor, of those of our reader* who prefer the aeaid 
high-backed chair, wu here gfivo a repreaeutation of a tolerablj good 
Biaraple of the cIm^ and which we copy 6am the catnlogue of Mr. Frank 




aitar-Jliiils. 

In the iRoman Basilica the sanctuarj was divided from the chancel 
b; the triumphal arch; and in the Greek Clnirch by a solid screen with a 
narrow door, wldch was closed by a eurtain until after the consecration of 
the elements; but in our churches the sanctuary does not appear to have 
been screened off from the chancel until it was ordered to be so by Arch- 
tnshop Laud. 

It is, however, the almost uniTcrsal custom now in out churches, being 
intended probably as a substitute for the chancel-screen ; and it forms a 
Doovenient position for the communicanta at the time of the reception of 
the Holy Communion. For this reason the upper rail must be massiTe 
and smooth, not carved or crested at top, and it must not be higher than 
about two feet and a half above the step upon which the communicants 
kneel. The space beneath should not be too closely flUed in, wMch will 
perhaps be the consequence of copying the upper tracery of a perpen- 
dicular rood-screen, as is now sometimes done ; a screen of lighter cha- 
racter, or an adaptation of pierced panel-work would probably be much 
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mora suitable for the purpose-, a light screen-work of wrought metal might 
be introduced with atill better effect in such a position, where strenglli and 
lightneea and elegance arc to lie combined. We introduce an example of 
one executed in braaa, by Messrs. Btawn and Thomaaon. 
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Wb httTB already seen that in all ancient churches there waa one portion 
eastward of the nave screened off feoia the rest of the churcli, and there- 
fore called the chancel. In our ordinary mediieval parish churcbea the 
(jhancel was a separate building, and it was only necessary to place a 
screen aiiroaa its western end between the chancel and the na»e. In tlie 
ciiaea where there were aisles to the chancel as well as t« the nave, 
bringing the area of the church nearer to the basilica-type, there the 
choir was surrounded, as in the luBilica-cburcb, with screens on the north 
and south as well as on the west. 

Where there were chautry-cbapela — as there frequently were, at the 
east ends of the aisles ; against the east walls of the transepts, where 
there were transepts ; and in other positions — these chapels were also 
inclosed by pierced screens, of wood or metal, from the rest of the 
church. 

Over the western chancel- screen was usually placed a representation of 
the Rood, i. e. the Crucifiic, with the attendant flgnres of SS. Mary and 
John ; this was sometimes s painting— more &eq.uently the figures were 
detached carvings La wood. Sometimes a representation of our Lord in 
glory (technically called "a Majesty ") was placed in this poaitiou: audit 
is probable tliat paintings or carvings were sometimes attached to tha 
screens of the chapels, representing scenes from the Histories of the 
saints to whom they were dedicated. 

At the Beformation, these chantry chapels, and all the superstitions 
connected with tbera, were swept away; the altars and screens were 
removed, and the chapels thrown into the area of the church.* The 
Itood was taken down from the chancel-screen (to which it had given the 
name of the Rood-screen) ; but since it waa in conformity with priraitiva 
usage and sound doctrine that a portion of the church should be specially 
reserved for the administration of the Lord's Supper, and for the use of 
the choir, therefore the lielbrmers left the chancel-screens standing, and 
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directed, in the Rubric at the beginning of the order for Daily Prayer, that 
*' the chancels shall continue as they hare done in times past." 

If the practice of the Reformers 'in this respect needs any defence, we 
shall not presume to take it upon ourselves, but will give it in the words 
of Bishop Beveridge, from his sermon on the reopening of the Church of 
St. Peter, Comhill, after its destruction in the Fire of London. ^The 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper being the highest mystery in all our 
religion, as representing the death of the Son of Grod to us, hence that 
place where this Sacrament is administered was always made and reputed 
the highest place in the church ; and, therefore, also, it was wont to be 
separated frt)m the rest of the church by a screen or partition of network, 
in Latin Cancelli, and that so generally that frt)m thence the place itself is 
called the Chancel. That this was anciently observed in the building of 
all considerable churches within a few centuries of the Apostles themselves, 
even in the days of Constantine the Great, as well as in all ages since, I 
could easily demonstrate from the records of those times. But, having 
waived antiquity hitherto, I am loth to trouble you with it now ; but 1 
mention it at present only because some, perhaps, may wonder why this 
should be observed in our church rather than in all the other churches 
which have lately been built in this city, whereas they should rather 
wonder why it was not observed in all others as well as this.* For, besides 
our obligations to conform as much as may be to the practice of the 
Universal Church, and to avoid all novelty and singularity in all things 
relating to the worship of God; it cannot easily be imagined that the 
Catholic Church, in all ages and places, for thirteen or fourteen hundred 
years (now fifteen or sixteen hundred years) together, should observe such 
a custom as this, except there were grave reasons for it. What they were 
it is not necessary for us to inquire now. It may be sufficient to observe 
at present that the chancel in our Christian churches was always looked 
upon as answerable to the Holy of Holies in the Temple, which you know 
was separated from the Sanctuary or body of the Temple by the command 
of God himself." 

The increasing necessities of some of our populous parishes have led 
to the subsequent taking down of some of these chancel-screens, in order 
to throw open as much space as possible for the use of the worshippers. 
In those days, when the erection of a new church was an unheard-of 
prodigy, and a hopeless impossibility, it was perhaps the only prac- 
ticable course : but we presume there are few who do not now see that 
the proper course would have been to build new churches. Our large 
churches, when thus filled, are too large for any preacher of ordinary 
lungs, in whatever position the pulpit be placed, to make himself audible 
to those in the comers and behind the piers ; and it is the conscientious 
effort to make themselves audible under such circumstances, which invalids 
so many of our clergy. We presume, then, that among those who are 
conversant with the facts, there will be few who would not desire to 

• It was also observed in the church of All-Hallows the Great, Thames-street. See a 
Paper on Church Arrangement, by W. Hey Dykes, Esq., in the Yorkshire Architectural 
iSociety's Transactions for 1862, to which we are indebted for this extract, and for other hints. 
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see the coDgr^ation, even oa a, matter of ca 

to the Dave, the spate within wliicli the pulpit e 

may be praStable to them without being iitjurioug to hiniaelf| anil to see 

the rest drafted off to a new chorch. 

We tims, it is true, leave the chaocel-aislea empty, and some may eay 
useless ; but better useless than detrimental. But they are not really use- 
less ; for tbey add often to the beauty of the church, and beauty is utility. 
They will aObrd apace, too, for monuments : and when the churches are 
left open all day, and pious books are provided for pious readers, UM in the 
days of the Reformers, here will lie the position in which tlie tetteme may 
most conveniently be placed. 

Sometimes the cbancel-screesi had a loft or narrow gallery over it, &oni 
which at certain times the Gospel was read, and other things declared to 
the people who filled the nave. We are not able to quote any authority 
for it, but we would surest whether this loft was ni 
pied by a band of mins^rel8, as was the gallery in the corresponding posi- 
tion in a hall. The organ-galleriea in our cathedrals are really the old 
rood-lofta. 

We, however, do not require any loft over the chancel-screen ; and we 
venture to think that its absence is ratlter advanUgeo' 
effect, especially of a small church. The open tracery of a screen formg 
no obstruction to the perspective of a cliuroh { it forms a rest, upon which 
the eye dwells for a moment, and then passes on, the better enabled to 
measure the perspective beyond ; but a gallery forms rather an obitruc- 
tion, which arrests the eye, and blocks out everything beyond itself. 

The screens were sometimes formed of stone, as in most of our cathe- 
drals. A very singular instance exists at Stebbing in Essex, where the 
chancel arch is filled by three sub-arches of coeval date (fourteenth cen* 
lury), with a little tracery in their heads, which form a screen almost 
unique in character,* and pleasing in effect; the idea is worth the n 
of our architects. More usually the chanoel screens are of wood. Timber 
screens of early date are rare, but there are remaining very beautiliil and 
simple HKftmplea, some of the best of which arc engraved in the plates to 
the Glossary of AnJdteclttre, and form lieauCiful models for the oi 
of the modern designer. Screens of the fifteenth century are very ci 
mon, and the restorer will probably find abundant examples existin 
his own Dcightwurhood. 

We would only suggest that as the earlier sc 
character than the later ones, and Ughter, and therefore perhaps n 
suitable for modem ose, It may be advisable not to put a screen of Per- 
pendicular character into a church of earlier date^ indeed in designing a 
Perpendicular icreen for a modem chnrch, we should be disponed to make 
the tracery of lighter character than that in the existing models of the 
style. 

Although of the few instances of Early English or Decorative chancel- 
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•creeoa, none bu retained its colouring in a Biifflcientl? perfect con- 
ditioa to fiimiah as with autliorities, jct they do contain «ufficieat in- 
dications that thej went alvajs decorated In thia manner : and of the 
Perpendicular screens many retain tlicir colouring; in a very entire 
coudiUon. Tliey appear to have been alwajs very highly decorated : the 
most usual decoration of the lower panels, la a series of apostles or sainta 
painted upon coloured grounds : the mciuldingB of the tracery were also 
painted in vaiious colours ; and in many cases further enriched with pow- 
derinf^B of minute ornaments in gold or colour; gold ornaments (flowers, 
Btars, &c.) are common on red, blue, and green grounds ; black and white, 
upon blue and red. Circular beads of tracery and shafts of columns, are 
frequently painl«d with a spiral banding of different colours, green and 
white, or red and block, jbc,, and the various members of the mouldin;; are 
painted, white, green, vermillion, blue, &C., with great tast«, and a total 
absence of gaudiness of eflect ; carved spandrils, faces of buttresses, and 
the cresting at the top of the screen, are generally gilt. 
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We are seeking to adapt every part of the church to the requirements 
of OUT Hefonned Liturgy. We must take, as the c!ue to guide us in 
what we feel to be a Bomewliat difficult port of our task, that authorita- 
Ktb declaration, " and the chancels shall remain as they have done in 
times past." But, in fornislitng a new citurch, are we to copy the 
arrangement of the chancels of times past? This rubric at least antho- 
lisea us to do so, if we shall And it convenient. Is it convenient ? 

And, flrst^ what use arc we going to make of that distinct eastern 
part of the church which we call the chancel? We have already, in 
discussing the subject of the chancel-screens, arrived at the conclnsion 
that it will be convenient, in the great minority of our chancels at least, 
to keep the congregation in the nave and its aisles, though, where 
■pace is absolutely required, of course we would fill every corner of the 
oboTch with worshippers. 

And we are free to confess, that, besides the convenience to the 
preacher, or reader, and hearers, we should be influenced by the con- 
Bideration, which we have already quoted &om Bishop Beveridge, that, 
"bb the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper is the highest mystery in all 
our religion, as representing the Hon of God to us — and hence that place 
where tliis Bacrament is administered has always been made and re- 
puted the highest place in the church— therefore, also, it was wont to 
be," and ahould continue to be, " Beparaled from the test of the church," 
and reserved especially, where other reqmrements will allow, for the 
celebration of that sacrament. 

We would not, therefore, seat it, like the rest of the church, for the 
i«!eption, in common with the nave, of a portion of the ordinary congre- 
gation. 

If tills wore the only point which entered into the consideration, we 
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should be inclined to »ay — seat it Tith bcncheB, fifing eastward, fbr the 
reception of the comnioiiicants at the tiiae of the celebration of the H0I7 
Coinninnion ; only let the benuhea be of richer character than those in the 
nave ; for, since " this was alwaye made and reputed the higheet place in 
the church," propriety demands that ita furniture and decoration through- 
out should be of richer character than that of the reouunderofthe church. 

But we know that the choir— thai part of the congregation specially 
truned to reader the musical part of the service, the service of praise — was 
anciently seated in the chancel ; and we mnst, therefore, consider the sub- 
ject in this additional light; for — again to quote Bishop Beveridge — 
"besides our obligations to conform as much as may be to the practice of the 
Universal Church, and to avoid all novelty and singulaxity in all things 
relating to the worship of Cod, it cannot essiiy be imagined that the 
Catholic Church, in all ages and places, for thirteen or fourteen bimdred 
yean (now Gtteen or sixteen hundred) together, should observe such a 
custom as this, except there were grave reasons for it." 

The question which ariaes is, do we require any such prorisioa for 
choirs in our parish churches, in our Reformed Church? 

Let us turn to our Prayer-books ; and we find in the form for morning 
and evening prayer three distinct kinds of worship combined ; the service 
of prayer in the prayers and litany — the service of preaching in the lea- 
sons and sermon — and the service of praise in the canticles and psalms; 
for it is manifest enough that the psalms were not intended to be read as a, 
portion of the didactic service — they were the sacrifice of praise oSiired 
daily by the Levites in the Temple of Jehovah, at Jerusalem; and they 
were bequeathed by the Jeviih church, through the Jewish apostles, to 
the Christian Chureh; and luive been continually used in the Christian 
Church ever since, as divine songs which the Holy Spirit inspired the 
paalraiats to write, in order that they might be sung to the praise of Giod 
in the solemn assemblies of Ms people. 

Now, at present, we are not a musical people. A few centuries back we 
were as musical as the Germans are now; then every man in a miscel- 
laneous company could take his part in a madrigoli and the viol circa- 
Inted from hand to hand round a festive company ; and then, perhaps, 
SQch congregational psalmody was hoard in our churches as may be heard 
now itt many uf the German churches, where, instead of the lamentable 
squeaking of a score schoolchildren, a whole congregation of not untrained 
barytone vmces vrill pour forth one of Martin Luther's noble hymns, 
with a volume of the sound of human praise, which is worth the 
thunder of all the organs in Europe. 

But we are not now a musical people; and therefore, perhaps, it is that 
the service of praise has IMen into both practical and theoretical neglect 
amongst us ; so that we have come to look upon psalmody, rather as an 
agreeable and edifying relief to the attention, introducedas a break in the 
raidat of public worship, than as an important port of public worship — 
the service of praise to God, the dedication to bis worship of tlie most 
spiritual and heavenly of human arts, that with which saints and angels 
■re represented as prueing God for ever upon their golden harps. 
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There are, however, abundant indicationa that ire are abimt once morp, 
in another generation or two, Xo become a milsical people; and we must 
Temember that, in t^imishing a church, we are not doing it for the needi 
of to-day or of thta generation, but for the needs of the Church of England 
Ibr as many generatione to come as our oaken tunbera will last. The 
queatioa then becomes, not do we at this moment require, but Is it 
likely that provision will hereaner be roijuired, for a body of persons 
trained to lead tlic congregation in the ordinary aervice of praise, and to 
off^r occasionally that more elaborate devollon of the art of music to 
God's worship, for which a time is marked out in our ritual, after the 
third collect. Or rather the question is, is it right that there ahonld be 
a choir ; for if so, however unlikely it might seem at the present moment 
that it would be accomplished, it would be our duty to make such pro- 
vision as we are called upon to make for it, and to trust in God list 
■whaMvec practice is right and laudable towards him in the public worship 
of his church, or proStabte to his people, ho will guide his people into, 
in his good time. 

Believing, then, that it is right, and that it is the mind of the Befbrmed 
Church of England, that tliis service of praise should be duly performed ; 
and knowing that the persons who were trained to lead the congregation 
in the congregational ports of it, and to perform the higher parts, were 
anciently and universally seated in the chancel stalls and sub-stalla ; and 
holding wiih all our early reformers, as Bishop Beveridge eiptesses it, 
that " there is an obligation upon us to conform as much as may he to 
the practice of the Universal Church, and to avoid all novelty and singu- 
larity in all things relating to the worship of God;" — therefore we come to 
the conclusion that not only are existing chancels "to remain as they 
have done in times past," but that also the chancels of new churches are 
to be thmiflhcd in like manner. The village choir, such as it is, is usually 
Bccommudalcd with a distinct seat; indeed, it is found practically Lndis- 
pensable; we are turning them out of their galleries, in the course of our 
restorations, and there appears no good reason why they should not 
be restored to their ancient aeeustomed place in the chancel:— perhaps the 
change may lead them to feel that they are not singiog for the amuiement 
of the congregation, but to the praise of God ; and so induce them not 
only to sing hotter, but also to behave mote reverently than the members 
of village choirs — ^and town choirs, too — are in the habit of doing. 

We proceed to imlice, then, briefly, how the chancels were anciently 
seated. A row of stalls extends down each side of the chancel, against 
the north and south walls, or screens ; and returns along the east face of 
the chancel -screen, as far as the doors of that screen. These stalls are 
■usually placed (as the nave scats are) upon a elightly-raijed platform, 
vith a iront, supporting a book-desk, before them. These stalls, as all our 
readers will remember, are separate seats, provided with elbows, and in 
cathedral choirs have usually very elaborate canopies over them. Before, 
and a little belovr, the stalls, is frequently another seat, forming the subsellce, 
DT smnetimes several rows of subaellEe. 

It is not esiential, we presume, that the stalls should be separate scats ; 
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bnt thej need not tie eo elaborate as manj of the existing examples are, 
&iid may therefore lie piaced in a village chancel without any very grrcat 
coat; and tbey do form a comfortable and becoming furniture. Tliere is 
e «et of very simple, but very excellent staUs in Basted Church, Kent, 
which might he taken bs a good modeL* 



ReailJng-f Esk. 

" And likewise that a convenient seat be made for the miniateT to read 
lervice in," is all that the Canons tell us oa the subject of the reading- 
desk, to which we must add Ihe llubric at the beginning of the Order for 
Morning Prajer: " The Morning and Erening Prayer shall he used in the 
accustomed place of tlie church, chapel, or cliancel, except it shall be 
otherwise determined by the ordinaiy of ^e place." 

It would be work of auperen^ation to go tbTQngh the ariwinenta which 
have been so often lu^ed as to where the reading-desk should be placed, 
and how it should tiice. We content ourselves with merely summing up 
the cooclnsions at which «e arrive, that the reading-desk should be placed 
just outside the chancel-scroen, facing north or Boulh. 

Now that «o are turning the largo sqoare pewa out of our churches, it 
would not be very consielent to retoin a great sqiw^e pew for the Reader, 
as if he alone wished to be comfortable and exclusive ; and while we ore 
trying to persuade people to kneel when they pray to God (marveUons, 
that any Christian diould n«^ mure than a moment's thought to persuade 
him U) do so), it will be advisable that the priest should set the example 
in a somewhat conspicuouB, at least in an unmistokeablc, manner. ¥ar 
these reasons a simple kind of desk or lettem, with a ih>nt and sides pierced 
in panel-work, the desk not too high, will be the most soitable. 

And tlie desk must be placed at a little elevation, on n platfomi, not 
only for the convenience of hearing, but because the Header is the leader 
of the prayers of the congregation ; and common sense dictates that the 
Otorasat should ciccupy a raised 2'lijmele. 



Itltnn, 

Or LerMi-n, is the old-fasliioned name for a book desk, such as was 
formerly a very usual piece of furniture, both in houses and churches; and 
wliich may still be found commonly enough in tha rooms of university 
men, and the libraries of the studious, who have occasion to refer to pon- 
derous tomes. 

In churches, in the middle nges, aiailor desks were placed to hold the 
various service books which were required iu diflerent parts of (he church ; 
and every one will remember the use which was made of them by out 
Reformers to hold the Bible and other godly books, that the people might 
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rcBort to them, and learn the truthg of their religion. Man; of tlieee old 
lettema atiU exist in ciur churcheg, with tliB old black-lettor folioi still 
chaiiitd to thea, and conjure up pictiiresque scunee, Buch as that which a, 
popular engraving has i'luniliariaed to many of our readers, of some good 
old man or acholnrly youth reading the holy lesson* to agroup of liatening 
people. 

It mny perhaps some day become agnin the fashion, as it was for many 
years alter the Keformation, for our cliurelies to be left open at certain 
times, besides tho»e when it is opened for divine service, in order that thoHe 
who choose may have a place to go to for meditation and prayer. Those 
who know the crowded condition of the dwellings of the poor, both in town 
and country, know well that retirement for pri^■ate devotion is impoasible 
for them ; and how many are there in all clasaea of life whose domestic 
circumatanccs would render such opportunities valuahle; indeed, who is 
there in whom the qmet of an empty church, and its solemn and holy 
associations, do not produce a lone of mind diflbrent &om that which hia 
own bedchamber can produce? 

Tliere is not, that we are aware, any suspicion of error or superstition 
hanging about such a. practice; it has never been forbidden, or, that wo 
know, discouraged ; it simply fell into disuse when rehgion waxed cold in 
the land, and to do anything beyond going to chorch once on a Sunday 
was considered mere ignoroot fiuialiciam, and to savour of unorthodoxy. 
And we may look for the time when the revival of apiritual religion which 
thia century haa witnessed will have brought back thia good old custom of 
our Reformed forefathers. When this time arrives, we shall then need 
again great lettemg, upon which to place, as of old, a series of approved 
works, for the use of those who thus reaort to them. 

But at present we are concerned chiefly with the lettem upon which 
is placed Ihe Bible &om which the lessons arc read, the Bible Lettbrn 
we may call It; it is still used in all our cathedrals, and in many other 
chnrchea. Perhaps it was not only for the convenience of hearing, that 
the Bible letlem is thus placed in the mitlst of the people, but also, per- 
haps, that the lessons from God's word should be read from a diflerent 
place from that from which the addresses of the minster to the congrega- 
tion are delivered, and ftom which he leads the prayers of the congrega- 
tion : there is assuredly something very significant and beaotiiW, and 
very characteristic of lie high estimation in which our Church holds the 
Bible, in thus placing the word of God conspicuously, enthroned as it 
were, in the midst of the church. 

or lettema for this purpose, a sufficient number of beautiful ancient 
eiamples remain ; sometimes they were of msrble, or of brass, or of iron, 
or more commonly of wood. In cathedrals and wealthy churches, they 
ore frequently of brasa, and then very generally in the shape of on eagle, 
whose outspread wings form the desk. The bird which soars nearest to 
heaven, and which ia appropriated as the symbol of St. John the Evan- 
gelist because of the sublimity of his writings, and because he was caught 
up to heaven in holy vision, is thus represented as it were brin^g down 
the heavenly volume ftom above. At Durham, the brass lettern repre- 
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sented « pelican in her piety. A dove, too, the emblem cf the Spirit who 
inspired the writers of Scripture, is found bearing the Holy Boolt on her 

More usually the lettern is a dcBk of wood, Bometimes double, some- 
times with four desks, more commonly with only one; a form more aiut- 
ablo for the purpose for wliich we require it. Good eiamplea, of variona 
formi, Bud various degrees 
of Bomptuousnesa, remain in 
many of our churchea. Seve- 
ral are engraved iu theOiford 
Glossary 0/ Jrdiiteclaie ; and 
other authorities and aids for 
modem design may be found 
in llie illuminaled MSS. ;— for 
instance, one of the eimplesC 
poBsible form in the MS. of 
the ibur(«enth century in tbe 
Britiah Museum, marked 
Hoyal, 15D. in., at folio 271; 
it is simply two upright posts 
filed in a block at the base, 
tied by a transverse bar at half 
their height, and supporting a 
plain sloping desk. Another, 
in tbc Harlcian MS. 16,997, 
at f. 21, is like a desk with a 
created ridge, and pinnacled 
buttresses at the ends. Another 
bcauttfiii one, at f. 149 of the 
aame MS., has a base of eight 
gabled sides, from which rises 
a pillar, which supports tbe 
sloping desk. Working draw 
ings of two rather nice exam 
plea are given ia tbe second 
aeries of the lastrumenla Ec- 
clesiaslica, part 6. The faults 
eepecially to be avoided are 
making the base too small, and the whole thing too slight, bo that when 
a large heavy book is laid upon the desk it is rickety and top-heavy ; 
and sloping the book-board too much, so that at tbe top of the page the 
reader has to read at the ceiling, at the bottom of the page at the floor — 
neither of them very comfortable or advantageous poaitiona. 

In cathedral and iMillefjiate churches, the Bible lettern ia alwaya in the 
jniddlE of the choir ; in parish churches its position roust be determined 
by utility, The Rubric orders that the reader Ehall 10 atand, and so turn 
himself, that he may be the best heard by all the congregatioa; the let- 
tern, then, must be placed where thn reader can be best heard. In luge 
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ohorches tliia will probably be in tiie midille alley, aomowhore about oppo- 
lite the eaBtcmmost pior of the imve ; in a email iJiiirch, in the iniddla 
allej quite at tlie cast end of the nave. In n large churi^h it will be 
neeeasacy for the reader, and therdbro the lettem, to be at some ele- 

We may mention that there ia a very fine snciiint paglo-lettcm of, brasB 
in St. Nicholas Church, Lynn, copiea of which, caat in brass, are pro- 
curable; and we preaent arcpreacntntion of n brass lettern of very excul- 
lent deaign, which ia alau to bo had ready manufactured. 
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Tlie use of an elevated stage for the coiiTenicncc of one who addressea 
a multitude of people, is so ancient, and uniseisal. and indispensable, 
that without going through the arguments which will readily occur to tha 
reader, or instancing Ezra's pulpit of wood, and all the later series of 
instances, we come at once to the conclusion Uiat it must have been 
always in uao in churches. 

Soroe very ancient ones eiist, e.g.: in the mother churcli of Venice, on 
the Island of Murano, is one of the ninth or tenth century. We find pulpila 
which usually appear to be moveable, represented in MSS. of Saxon and 
of later date; but we have none remjuning in our churcliea of earlier date 
than the foorteenth century; a few both of stone and wood exist of that 
date, but most of the mediaival pulpits which remain are of the four- 
teenth century; and, agaio, we find many of Jacobean* style, some of 
which have a correctness of form and richncsa of effect superior to much 
work of other kinds of the same period. 

They are usually octagonal in plan, supported on a central pillar, the 
■ides enriched with panelling or niches : they are ascended either by an 
encircling st^, or by a stair in the thickness of the wall or pier agsinst 
which they stand. Not inlii^quently they are surmounted by a Sat 
tester, such as was placed over chairs of state ; or by a pinnacled canopy, 
which gave it the air of a canopied niche, within which the preacher 
■tood. Their position is almost universally against the south-east pillar 
of the nave, just without the chancel-screen, A atries of beautiftil 
examples has been published by Mr. Dolman, carefully drawn to scale, 
with details, so as to fumiah the restorer with all that he requires. 
Others have been engraved on a smaller scale in the plates of the Oxford 
Glossary of Archiltcture, 

The usual poution for the pulpit appears to have been, in a small 
church, just outside the chancel, cither on the north or the south side, 
indifferently. In churches of larger size it is eometiuies, for convenience 
sake, placed (Urther down the nave, against one of the piers, and Sicing 
diagonally across the church. 
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The mediteTol Church appears not to have undGrralued the ordinance of 
Preaching, if we may judge &am the benuty uf their pulpits, for niitiiy of 
them are not only beautifnl examples of wood carving, but they were 
coloured nnd gilt in a very elaborate and splendid mamier. 

Several of those in Dolmau'a Series have the original palycbroma 
decoration restored. Mr. Blaekbume'a Denorative Painlinff also e 
a verj' beautiful one from Burlingham St. Edmund, NoribUf. 



We have now provided a desk at which the minister shall read the 
Prayers, and a pulpit from which the preacher may be the better ainlibie; 
how are the congregation to be provided for ? 

We are uot about to enter upon an attack against the modern high 
pews ; that good work has been already so thoroughly performed, and tlie 
pew system has so thorooghly auccnmbed to the attack, that it would ho 
a work of supererogation. It Is true they do etiU continue in many 
churches, but with hardly a defeudei left, and their demolitioD is only a 
queation of expense. 

There is, however, one argument in favour of the "good old 
square family pew" which one sometimes hears, and which has so 
much of truth and good feeling in it, that it deserves some attention. 
And tills argument is, that the person who really desires to worship 
God, is, in one of these high pews, shut out from much which is cal- 
culated to distract attention and disturb devotion, from the sight of 
this person's Gne dress, and that person's impertinent storing, and the 
irreverent behaviour of half-a-score more; that here he can feel alone and 
worship God in quiet. But we do not go to church to fee! alone and 
worship God in quiet — we ought to do that every day, and more than 
once a day; on Sundays and holidays we go to church to feel ourselves one 
of the flock of Christ's people, end to worship God in the great coDgrega- 
tion; and any arrangement which tends to produce this feeling of quiet 
loneliness doring Common Prayer, ought to be broken down at once. Wo 
would beg to suggest that closed eyelids will abut out distracting sight! 
as effeCtqaUy as half-ioeh plank. Bat still ynn would uot feel so quiet and I 
retired, you would not so much enjoy the service. But we then fiipthw I 
press two questions ; May it not be that in a high pew, concealed from 
Bight, yon would kneel, and otherwise behave with a devoutness of out- 
ward action which would assist your inward devotion, but which you are 
ashamed to exhibit before the sight of the congregation? Ought yon to 
bo ashamed? Is it atrue modesty, which hides its deep feelings; orisitthe 
wrong shame of appearing to ba more devout than yDurneighbottrsf And 
the second queation which we would suggest is this, do you clearly ap- 
prehend the difference between your own private prayers, and the prajera 
which you share in as i>art of Christ's mystical body. " Our churahea," 
says the Homily, already so often quoted, "are not destitute of promiseii 
forasmuch as our Saviour Christ saith, FT'Aero tiro or ihrte art gathered 
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logelher in my namt, there am I in lie midil among ihem. A great naiQber, 
therefore, comlne to cbnrch together in the nune of Chiiat, haTe there, 
that ia to saj in the church, their God and SuTionr Christ Jesus preseut 
among the conf^gation of liia faithful people, bj his grace, by his &Tour, 
and godly osaistance, according to his moat assured and comfortable 
promisee," 

The lendencj of onr modern tone of mind ia to imliTidual isolation; we 
do not iqtpreciate suSlcientI; the real and not mere imaginary oneness 
vith our family, our tribe, our nation, our race; above alt. that mystical 
hut very real oneness with the faithful. In short, however agreeable to our 
own feeliuga the retirement of a high pew may be, it repudiates our mem- 
bership in Cliriat's mystical body, wMch is the company of all faithful 
people; it cherishes the feeling of isolation from that body, with which 
we onght to t^oicc and weep, pray and praise, in common; and, ibr onr 
own sakes, we ought to pull it down, or get out of it.* 

And now, having, tn somewhat of a digression, answered, as we hope, 
de last argument in favour of high pews, we return to our more imme- 
diate sut^ect. When we have turned all the high pews out of our churches, 
what is thi! proper course t« pursue ? Is the congregation to ait or stand? 

In the primitive assemblies of Christians, there can be no doubt that the 
people sat to hear instruction ; it was the custom of the country so to do. 
Scholars sat around their master, instead of standing, as they do with us. 
Paul sat at the feet of Gamaliel ; Our Lord was sitting, with other young 
people, among the doctors In the Temple, at a kind of cat^xJietical lecture, 
when lie astoniahed them with the wisdom of his answers and of his 
questions. There were seats in the Jewish synagogaes. Peter stood up 
when he addressed the people, leaving the rest of the assembly seated : on 
the day of Pentecost they were oU sitting. SL James directs that the 
man with the gold ring and goodly apparel, and the poor man in old 
raiment, shall both sit; and further, be it remarked, that the one aball not 
have a good pew, well lined and cushioned, near the pulpit, and the other 
be thrust into a free seat in an obscure comer. So that, where it is the 
custom to sit, as it is now with us, we may provide seats for the congre- 
gation in church — only, not a good seat for the rich, and an inferior one fbr 
the poor. 

But, with the more hardy lubits of England in ancient times, it does 
not appear to have been customary for the whole congregation to sit. 
Until the fourteenth century there appears to have been no Bsei seats — 
at least in the naves of our churches, except sometimes a stone bench 
round the walls, and, less frequently, round the piers ; some of the con- 
gregation sat, some stood. From illuminations in MH., representing in- 
teriors of churches, we find that part of the congregation sat upon little 
low stools, or upon cushions placed upon the floor, or upon the floor 
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itself.* There is indeed eyidenee thut, in the tiraeof ArchbisbopCranmer, 
it wobdoCr matter ofcouTse that the congregatiOD should be all seated; and 
the remark in the Homily on the repairing, &c. of churches, that churches 
ought to ba made comfortable, that people may be induced " to tarry 
there the vhole time appointed them," seems to indicate that it vas the 
custum then in England, as it is now on the CoDtinent in many churches, 
that only a small portion of the nave was furnished vitb fixed seats, and 
that the people were in the habit of coming iu for a little time, and going 
away again; and, in support of this, we may adduce the fa£t that, in i 
many of our chorcbes, there are a few old benches incorporated amongst 
the Jacobean or later pewtng. 

But fixed benches began to be introduced in oui English charchea in 
the middle of the fourteenth century (the benches which remain in manj 
churches are of this date) ; and the fikshiun rapidly spread, until perhapt 
thenaTesof most of oar pariah churches were, at least partially, fijmished 
with fixed beucbes. Our cathedral naves still continue uniQCumbered. 

The usual arrangement of the seats appears to have been, to have a 
broad alley down the middle of the nave Ixom east to west : if the aiale 
was broad, it was treated in the same way ; if narroir, the alley was left 
next the wall, and the piers were included in the bloci of seats : a broad 
alley also ran from the south door to the nortli ; and frequently the seats 
did not extend west of the line tiTjm the south door to the north. Thesa 
seats were invariably of the kind which we call open benches; they hod no 
doors, and were certainly unappropriated. 

It is, however, of the fifteenth ccntuiy, the especial age of wood-work, 
that the most numerous and the richest examples remain. 

The ends of the benches were sometimes rendered highly ornamental 
by carving. There are three types of bench ends. 1. The ordinary 
square end, of the same height as the back of the bench: sometimes this 
was left quite plain ; sometimes fianked by a couple of little buttressest 
sometimes covered with carved panel work, in which shields of arms, 
sacred monograms, and other devices, were introduced. 3. We have the 
end of the bench carried up into an ornamental poppy-head;| some- 
times really a poppet'head, or carved human head ; more frequently a 
bunch of foliage, half expanded, the central undeveloped bud standing 
up, the lateral loaves expanded and curling down with crisp foliage and 
graceful curve. The conventional fleur-de-lis U a vary usual design for 
the poppy-head. The iace of this, and of the succeeding type, is fre- 
quently enriched with panel carving. The 3rd type ha« an elbow com- 
bined with the poppy-head; the elbow either a plain curve, or frequently 

* Un^l [miAla thB medlitviil period. It wu irerymuol forpeTAons to sit Id tlielr hauaP4 
vpon cnibloDi placed upon the floor, or upop thfi rat^boa on tbo floor. Fllzslcphen rcen- 
dqcii, UApiDof DfTtiomub B^cket'B mnnlflcnuce. that he niikedhlB lervmlB to cover the 

of treeiln aaDimn» that tboH ^CBta who oonld not RaH room at tatiEe jnlght hIldd tba 
floor wltheat opolllng tbelr flue clotfaffl: and all oar taoderairlU remember the Keaeln 
the Bnl put 01 Ztoirii f A< FowVx, In vbicli Holipiirnclinegonlbeiiuliei— 

"UpoB the wanton nuhea U)' joudowB," ftc 
+ Pnpa, or pnppet, or poppet-hoad. 
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formed into a bunch of foliage, or an animal's head. In rich examples, 
figures of bishops, saints, dragons, &c. are sometimes placed upon the 
elbow. 

Few, we think, will dispute that, artistically speaking, the seats mar 
the interior effect of a church: they break up that effect of vastness and 
grandeur of area, which the sweep of an unincumbered floor gives to a 
fine church; they hide the bases of the piers, diminish their apparent 
height, and, therefore, injure their proportions. 

We hare not seen it remarked that the stilted bases of the fifteenth 
century piers may hare been devised partly to remedy this defect, and to 
bring the ornamental members of the base into sight again. With our 
present habits it is not probable, even if it were desirable, that we shall 
ever adopt the fashion of moveable seats ; the propriety of stilting the 
base in order to raise the piers above the benches, and to give them their 
fair proportion, is, therefore, worth the attention of our modem architects. 

But the great desideratum is to keep the benches low and unobtru- 
sive. They are no part of the church ; they are merely a concession to 
infirmity; and, therefore, should not be made a prominent part of the fur- 
niture. With this view, we would rather discourage a double row of tall 
poppy-heads in the central alley, and would recommend a simple style of 
pewing, though, of course, good and durable. 

We would also suggest that, in many of our village churcheS; there 
is more space than is required for the usual congregation, and that it 
would add to the beauty of the chureh if as great a space as can be 
spared of the west end of the nave were left unincumbered. This is 
the case in some churches — for instance, in the very fine and interesting 
church of Stoke-by-Nayland, in Suffolk ; and the effect is very pleasing. 
We do there, at least, obtain the full beauty of the proportions which 
the architect gave to his tall slender piers and arches, and to the gable- 
wall of his nave. 

We have, then, provided seats, in which the congregation may with 
convenience listen to a sermon of even ** hour-glass " duration. But the 
congregation in the locus fidelium is not only to receive instruction — it is 
to pray also; and, in the arrangement of the pews, the convenience for 
kneeling ought to be as studiously provided for, as the convenience for 
isitting. 

The space between the benches ought to be wide enough for kneeling 
with comfort; and the backs ought to be low enough for him who kneels 
to rest upon with comfort. The average dimensions of the ancient 
benches are — width of seat, from back to back, 3 ft. 2 in. ; height 
of standard, 3 ft. 2 in.; width of standard, 1 ft. 6 in.; width of 
seat, 1 ft.; height of seat, 1 ft. 5 in.; height of back, 2 ft. 10 in.;* 
and the back usually has a slight inclination backwards, which materially 
adds to the comfort of the occupant. The minimum width between the 



* These dimensions, and several other hints in this part of the subject, have been taken 
from an excellent paper " on Open Seats," by the Rev. F. P. Lowe, published in the Lincoln- 
shire Architectural Society's volume for 1852. 



teati, from tuck to back, 
at S feet T| inches. 

CmthionB, placed upon a low, flat 
board, are undoubtedlj the rooet com- 
fortable for kneeling upon; anil wo 
would suggest the adviaablenesa of 
providii^ every seat with them, both 
to encourage the practice of kneeling 
ftt prayer, and also to insure uniformity 
in the colour aod design of this part 
of the rurniture of the church. A 
low, flat kaeeliog cushion will always 
bo found far more coDTenieat and 
comfortable than a alopiog board. 

A great number of veiy cicellent 
eiauiplee of bench-ends exist, and en- 
gravings of many may be found in the 
Tarious works which hare been pub- 
liahcdrGlatingtotbcsesubjecta. Small 
woodcuts will be found in tho Gloisary 
of ArcMteclure. Working drawings 
of examples worthy of reproduction 
are given in Brandon's Anali/iiis of 
Gothic ArehiUclure, and in Collings's 
Gothic Oraamentt. Two cheap sheets 
of working drawings of good examples 
bave also been published by Mr. 
Parker of Oifcrd. 

The example which we here give is 
a curious and very line one, about 
G feet bigh, wbicb, with a pendent of 
eimilnr size and character, though 
with different tracery, stands in the 
chancel of Attenborough Church, 
Hotts. 
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itrtilt I'iibrb. 



I IIAT ia a ciirioua thuory of Mr. Buakin'a which he hinti at 
ill tho second volume of hie Slona of Venire, that virtoe 
nnd the lore of bright coloura gn together. One might, 
piThnpa, write a curious episode on tlie subject, showing 
liow all races of mankind, in the healthy childhood and 
fresh uumhood of tlieir race, have exhibited the same b»e 
for positive bright colours, and tho soma skill in their orrange- 
meat; sad we might amose ourselves, and perhaps our readers, 
by recalling the mysticiLl meauings wliich were attributed to the various 
colours, so ancieutly, and BO uoiversall;, that Lord Lindsay conjectures 
that these verj meanings must hare been attributed to the colours before 
the dispersion of the triijes of meu &0111 the plains of SMnar. And then we 
might show how, when a race has become highly civilised, worn and 
■ophisticated in the world's ways, it has gradually lost this taste, and 
Imbibed instead a fkstidioui liking for neutral, undecided, and delicate 
tints ; and, instead of seeing with Mr. Ituskin any connection between 
bright colour and virtuo, has rather held, with the Englishmen of the laat 
900 years, that gay colours are irreligious vanities, and that leli^on 
ought to be clothed in lugubrious black, or at most in j^ une purple. 

It is q.mte certain that certain cliaracters of mind and tonoa of thought 
are to be discerned in such indications as these ; and we cannot but think 
that the tone of mind whicli will clothe tbe outward appliances of its 
reli{^DUB services in gloomy and mournful colours, must have a gloomy 
And moumAil idea of religion, It baa no founilatiun in Scripture : in the 
Temple and the priests' dresses, and all the (Umiture and appliances of the 
Levitical worship, the blue, and the purple, and the scarlet, and the fine 
linen, and the silver, and gold, were used abundantly ; and in the New 
Jenualen) of John's vision, tho fine gold and the jasper, and sapphire, 
and chalcedony, and emerald, and aardonyjt, and satdius, and chrysolite, 
and beryl, and topaz, and chryBopraaua, and jacinth, and amethyst, are 
laid iu layers as its foundations and walls, to figure to us its holy bright- 
ness; and a rainbow, with its arch of purest, brightest hues, surrounds 
the throne. 

W<a havo elsewhere adduced some arguments to show that the people ot 
Europo,* in this nineteenth century, are again taking ap that taste for 
bright colour which they have so long declared to be vulgar and barbarous. 
But we believe it is hardly generally known what great provision is being 
made to satisiy this revived taste. To confine ourselves to our own Bub- 
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jcct: tliore ara a great number of manafacturers in Birmingham ami 
elaewhere, who are prodvtcing the most beautiful textile tkbrica, mediieval 
in the spirit both of their lieaigns and colours, in a q^uantity, and with a 
growing competition among the larious makers, from which we may infer 
the fiiflt increasing demand for auch wares. 

There are now Ijing before us a series of specimeni, kindly furnished to 
us by Mr. Burton, of 52, Wigraore-street, and by Messrs. Newton, 
Jones, and Wiliia, of Birmingliam, of some of the richest and moat 
beautiful of tliese materials. No description can enable the reader wlio 
has not seen similar works to picture to himself their richness and 
beauty; and the woulcuts which we shall introduce below will give tha 
bore design, but will no more picture the effect than a woodcut in out- 
line can give the eObcC of a brUliant coloured ui 



Ball SsngiKgs. 

We have already mentioned, under tlie head of Polychrome, that the 
walls of the Church, as well as the walla of Che Baran'e hall, wore anciently 
adorned with hangings, and that tlie wall-paintings are frequently in 
imitation of soch hangings. 

As bj their autiqaity, Elfleda gave han^ngs to the Saxon Abbcj 
Chnreb of Ely, on which were embroidered tha principal events of tha 
life of her deceased Lord, BrithnoCh, Bar! of Mercian* and Wiglaf, King 
of Kercia, io 633, gave to Crowland Abbey Churcli a banging, on wliioli 
was the Storie of Troy, and everyone will remember the Bayeiix tapestry, 
which was made to surround Che chunih of Rouen ; and Dugdala't 
Monoiliixm, in the lists of property belonging to the varioua roli|^oug 
houses, fiimishes descriptions of an endless variety of similar liangings. 
Many of tho modem fabrics to which we have alluded are intended an4 
adapted for tliis purpose ; and, in many cases, they may be used for tlis 
walls of the sanctuary with very excellent effect; they will produce t 
richer and better eSbct, at teas cost, than the heavy reredos of stona 
which we sometimes see introduced now, or thaa panelling' of wood. 
These hangings must not cover the whole wall, hut only the lower part 
of it; where there is a string-course, that marks tho height to which 
the hangings must be carried ; and they may be fastened to a rod attached 
immediately below the string-course. But, whore there is no stone string- 
course, it is not necessary to put up any cornice of atone or wood ; tha 
hangings may be suspended in the same way from a rod, at about the 
same height, without any disguise. 

It is not necessary that the hangings shotUd be all of one colour and of 
one pattern ; it is rather in accordance with the Gothic feeling for colour, 
to vary the colours in alternate breadths of the hanging, hung perpendicu- 
larly. We constantly find in illurainstiona that hangings and draperies 
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of conlraaling colours are combineil ; fur inatimfe, in Ihe FroiBsart of the 
fourteenth ctn(ui7, in tlie Briiiah Mueeum (Hurl. 4379), at f. 135, is aa 
interior of a room in wliluli the hmiginga on the lame wall itrediBei«nt: 
one ia a green ground, witti natural coloured flowers; the other, b red 
ground, with greeu trees alternating with b w1iit« bird with a scroll in its 
niontb. And, in altor-draperica, the frontal and supcr-froiital arc, almoit 
alwAys, of controBting colonn and different patterns; and the same principle 
la (o be observed in fringes, striped counterpanes, bier<cli>lhs, &c., where we 
find alternate stripei of diOferent colours. For inatonce, in one cloth, in 
Add. MS. 10,294, at f. 86. we find alternate stripea of green, blue, pink, 
yellow, bine, pink, flesh colour, and green, divided by white lines; in 
another, at p. 8S of the same MS. alternate stripes of while, yellow, and green, 
recurring, divided by red lines. In the MS. in the British Museum, Tiberius, 
B. B, at p. 59, ore curtains stripnt blue and light scarlet; and, at p. GS of 
the same MS. three different hangings are hang over the front of a gal- 
lery. And many of our readers will remember the very singular exhibi- 
tion of this fashion in the dresses of the time of Richard II. when one side 
of the robe is oflen of a different colour from the other, and one bose 
different from the other; and often, if the right side of tlic robe is blue, 
the left leg will be cncaBe<:l in blue, and the corresponding sidua in red ; 
■o that a man might be described heraldicalty, as quarterly azure and 

But note carefully, that 
when contrasting colours are 
brought together, they should 
be actually in contact, 
I but divided by a line of 
white, black, yellow, &c. ac- 
cording to the principles 
I which we shall, before con- 
cluding this portion of our 
< subject, quote from Mr. 
( French's tract on the.drranye- 
-■"J- 1- vieni of Colour. Thelistwhich 

binds the edges of the hanging will often ije quite a sufficient division. 

We here present a few patterns of materials, which may be obtained for 
this purpose of Messrs. Newton, Jones, and WilUs, of Binningham, whose 
cose of ecclesiastical manufactures in the Great Exhibition will be re- 
membered by many of Our readers ; but we must again remind them, that 
from tliese woodcuts they can only judge of the pattern, and that it will 
require a very vivid imagination to picture the colours, and the rich effect 
of the cumbinatiuuB. 

The first pattern (No. 1) which we give of wall hangings, is of a Bna 
woollen material, and of good flfleenth-century design; the flowers upon 
it have doubtlesa been copied from ancient work : a hanging represented 
at f. 19 of the Royal MS. 15 E. VI. (date Hen. VI.), in the British 




Museum, has a gold sprig li 
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upon a Uoe ground. In this pattern the ground is ei 



f this cut, 
1, and the main 
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portion of the sprig is gold colour ; the leaves on tiiu stalk, and the two 
upper apraya between the roae petala, are green ; and a cinquefoil of blue 
is introdureil in the centre of the roae. We would auggeat that this 
pattern would be more effixtire if a einglo tbread of jellow or black wera 
carried round tbe green leaves, to divide the green from the red; and that 
the contact of the red and blue in the centre of the rose-aprig would have 
been better avoided. The aome design, with the Bame colours, may be 
had upon a green ground ; the eSect of which would, we think, be more 
pleasing. 

Tbe neit pattern (No. a) of which we give a repreeentation is of good 
design, gold cm a crimson ground, and is not linpleuaiiig in appearance. 
It ie also made with a gold-colournd device upon a green ground. 





a gold-coloured device. Tliis deBijiti also may be had in gold on a 
ground of green, in order lliat Iho two colours mnj be uecd in alternate 
stripes or breadths. 
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The di^flign whkli wi 




give (Ko. 4), mnde in a caarscr irooUen 
muteria], ia of ratlier lata 
characUr, gold on a crimsoD 
ground, uid has a \erj ex- 
cellent apjicarance. 

But we hare reserred lb/ 
Ihe last of Cheee honginga • 
boime huucke (No. S), of whoaa 
richnesB and beauty tlie 
WDuilcut dnes not giie tlie 
GtinteBt conceptioD. It Is in* 
tended for positions in which 
especial richnesB of material 
and beauty of effect are desir- 
able. The tqaterial la a very 
rich satin damaak ; and we 
will endeavour by help of 
""■ *• the wooJcut to describe tlie 

colours from the brilliant piece of the fabric wliieli lie« before as. The 

ground isarichrnby; the lines whieli uiuik tlit? dirUiuns or compartments 

of the pattern, the crownt, and (ho 

greater portion of the flower palUr 

are gold colour ; theshieldjareof bli 

ground, with gold monogroni t1 

calicea of the Bowers, and a leaf here \ 

and there, are green ; and the ll rt 

outer petals of each flower are wl ti 

whiiii the inner petals are gold. Tl 

whole efiecl is eitremely rich aad I 

beautiful ; but the material is so rich 

and coDsequendf so costly, that I 

could only be used for certain pos 

tions — for inetance, for the covering of I 

thcCommunionTable, or the hangi g [ 

(dossal) immediately behind it ad 

in the latter case only when colour was 

used in the rest of the walls and w n 

dowB and furniture of tb? BBUctnary ''" 

The Illuminated MSS. furnish us with a vast vonety of authorities for 

hangings. We believe it will be acceptable to man; of our readers to 

have a few notes of them, wliich we accordingly aubjoin. 

In thoHoyal MS, 15 D. UI. (British Museum), which is of the fburtcfnth 

century, at t 1, we have a crimson ground, with a large Sowing foliated 

pattern of gold covering it ; at f. 12 is the tame pattern in guld upon a 

ground of blue ; and at f. 103, the same pattern in gold upon a black 

ground ; at f. 232, the same pattern in ailver upon blue ground ; and at 

f. 268, the same pattern in light crimson upon a ground of a darker tint 

of the same colour. 
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7, at f. Ill, iB a hoDglDg of olive green, with 
I border Ijolb on ita upper and lower aids 



In the Earleian MS. I 
a gold pattern upon it, witli a 
bearing an inscription. 

In the MS. Tiberiue, B, 8, of tbe fourteenth centmy, at ff. 49 and 65, 
are patterns which it is rather difficult to describe ; the ground is blue, 
and covered with a pattern formed hj irregular spirals itinned of double 
lines, with little curved strokes on each side of the stem, in the way in 
which one would repreeeut a feather ; the pattern ia of gold. At f. 54, 
the same kind of spinil tinea hare leaves like ivj'-leaveB springing Oom 
them ; the pattern bght crimson, on a groand of a darker tint of the 
Bame colour. 

1q (he Royat MS. 15 E, VI. of time of Hen. VI., at f. 5, is a 
royal room with hangings of red, powdered with gold sprigs. At f. fl of 
same MS., hangings of crimson, powdered with gold sprigs ; on the upper 
side is a border consisting of a fillet formed by donble lines, and filled 
with little circles, like stained glass borders of the same period. At f. 19, 
ia a gold sprig on blue ground. At f. 327, a crimson ground, with spiral 
pattern of gold, like tliose already described at ff. 4b and 6.1 of Tibe- 
riue, B. 8. The two hangings at f. 135 of this MS. have already been 
mentioned. At f. 145 of the same MS. is one which requires and de- 
serves a more lengthy description ; the ground is red ; upon it are planta 
with leaves and flowera, the flowera so arranged that they form a kind of 
lozenge pattern, in the centre of which are the leaves and stalks of 
the plant ; each side of the lozenge cont 
colours are thus arranged :— First square : 
on each aide of it— ail belonging to one plan 
that square — are white. Second square, I 
comer flower and two on each side, yellow 
between first and second ; top comer flower and t 
blue : all the siiuares in this row have the upper Q< 



I four flowers, and tha 

I fiower, and two 

int, whoso leaves are within 

! right of first : top 

Third square, below and 

on each gide of it, 

rs blue : and ii 



alternate row, the squares alternate white and yellow in upper part. The 
leaves and stalks are green, filing in the centre of the aquare ; and be- 
neath is a bnnch of lines, like the lines with which we should represent 
grass, which are of gold. If the reader will be at the trouble to take a. 
pencil and sketch out this pattern, and touch in the colours, he will 
allow that the result will repay us the trouble of so complicated a descrip- 
tion, and him the trouble of onravelling it. 

All these hangings are fVom domestic rooms. It is somewhat singular 
that we do not find them more frequently in representations of interiors of 
churches ; for the lists in the Monoiticon put it beyond donbt that similar 
hangings were used in churches : e. g. among the cloths of York Minster 
we find " two wliite pieces, willi red roses ;" " twelve red pieces, with the 
arms of Lord Scrope ;" " eight blue pieces, with the arms of John 
Pakenham," &c. 

Thouseof them was not forbidden at the Reformation, or abandoned 
until it was also abandoned in domestic furniture ; for, in the seventh 
year of Edward VI. wo learn from Dugdale's Ritlory of St. Paal'i, p. 274, 
that baudekina of divers sorts and colours were stUl used for garnishing 
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tlie quire, at the King's coming, and for tbe bishop's seat ; ag also atotbcr 
times, " when the quire shail be appBrelted /or Ihe honour of the reoftn ; " 
which last senteoce giveB a Romaniet the opportuaitj-of making the not 
-nndeaGrred remark, that such things ought to be for the honour of God, 
not for the honour of the realm.* 

N.B. — Rich hangings will aasureiily look gaml7 and offensife, if they 
•K placed amidst irhite light, and whitowaahcd tralli. 



Hmn Cnrtiin. 

There is another purpose to whicli these hangings have been 
recently applied, to the great increase of conTcnience, and with 
very excellent effect. In some places, now that the tower arch has 
been cleared of ita incumbrances, and the ringing fioor, which once 
Uocked its upper part, has been removed, the ringers are obliged to ring 
from below, in eight of tbe congregation, or to have the ropes carried over 
pullie9,so that th ej can ring irom some out- o'- the- way place, withincreased 
difficulty and want of precision. Now In some churches a curtain has 
been suspended across the lower part of tlie arcli, which, during the 
assembling of the congregation, hides the shirt-aleeTcd makers of melody 
from the view of the people ; and when their work is done, the 
curtains are withdrawn or looped up at the side, and that beautiful and 
effective feature in the perspective of the church, the tower arch with its 
west window, are again restored to the view. 

The hangings wliich wc have already described, are very suitAble toi 
this purpose^ and we append an illustration of the way in which they 
may be himg, eo as to make the rod an ornamental adjunct. Perhaps the 




eifttnple here given would be still better without the ends to the rod, the 
rod being supported by brackets against Ihe wall; in a low arch, perhapa 
across the spring oi tbe arch, from cap to cap of Iho imposts, would bo 
the proper height for the curtain (painted curtams at the backs of niche* 
are generally at this height); but in a tall arch it would be nnnecessarily 

• rugin"! GlOMsrj of Errteiiaitical Orasmsnt, p, isi. 
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Uoclting the weBt widow; and a height oT Dine or ten foot would be 
sufficient. 
The illustratioD given above is really a door-curtain; such curtains 
:e doora, and in place or a veelry-door, am coming into Terj 
Lse, and are found to be of great service. Tley are, mora- 
over, when of handsome mnlerial and judioioHflly mounted, a very 
great improvement to the interior effect of the church ; giving to it what I 
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onr chnrehea ao much want, a more fiimiahed ajid inhahitod look ; — "for," 
gaya the Homily, " like oa men are well refreshed aud comforted, when theyi 
find their own liouses having all things in [>ood onlor, and all corners cleul 
when God'a lioii»e is weU atlorned, and is kept clean, 




tarry thure the whole time appointed 
theni," 
The pattema which wc here (»ive of materiala for hangingtt are of thick, 
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heaTj, wooUen clolli, and made expresslj for the purpose of door-hangings 



■ndtl 



! like. 



The Snt (No. 2) is a cloth 64 inches wide. The design (which is not 
quite correctlj rcpreacnted in the abore cut) ia in crimson on a purple 
ground, and the efiect is rich and quiet 

The guiO<}>u^ pattern (No. 3) may also be hod in similar material, in 
crimsDn on a rubf ground ; or in gold on a blue ground ; or gold on a 
crimson ground. The design is a very usual medieval one; we bave 
seen it in uae. nnd can warmly rcconuuend it as a pattern which con 
hardly fail to be eOective. 

These door-lmngings will be found to exclude draughts more effectively 
if they are made aufflciently long to lie a Lttle on the floor, Knd httTB 
small pieces of sheet lead sewn up, at frequent intcrTota, in a brood hem 
at the bottom of the curtain. 



Carprts aiili 3KstB. 

IIowoTcr lieautiful a tceselatcd pavement may looh, it is far too cold, in 
our cold, damp ulinmte, for any one lo stand upon in winter time, without 
not only incooTenience, but risk. For ourselves, we do not believe that 
inytlung is at present to be obtained more beautifUl and more suitable 
than a Turkey, or Persian, or 
Indian carpet or rug. But 
it is only right towards our 
readers who entertain a dif- 
ferent tasle, (o tell them that 
carpets and rugs of mediievol 
design ore manufactured for 
such purposes, and to lay 
before them one or two ex- 
amples. 

The first (No. 4) is a design for a Brussels carpet, which is made both 
In two shades of crimaon ; and with a greater variety of colonis, crimson, 
yellow, green, bine, and purple. 

No. S is also a design of very good character. 
We add a design (No. 6) for a border, i 
colours and same style of design as (No. 4), which 
may be added round the edge of tliis carpet, cut tu 
any size, and form a suitable finish to the design. 
And next we add a few designs for mats about i 
foot wide, for use at the altar-choirs, or sedilio, 
u appliance may be needed. 




I 




ood mora brilliant variety of coloura. And the next (No 8) ia a design 
for B thick carpet, 12 inches wide, intended to cover the steps of the uno 
taaij upon which the commumcants kneeL 





It is reiy for from our intention to saj one word to diacoursge tl 
who desire to follow the example of the women of Israul, " that wore 
wist-hcarted, who did apin with their hands, nnd hrooght that vhich 
they had span, both of blue, and of puiple, and of scarlet, and of fine 
linen," for the adornment of the Tabernacle. (Exod. zzxr. S3.) But we 
beg to tender to them a little aiBistance in selecting the most advisable 
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Wft7 of derotlng their time and talent to cliurch irork; for it haa been 
our lot to see man; vorka of this kind, in which oinch good feeling, and 
labour, and cost, have been Dtterly wOiSted, and tbeii result has been a 
work oiri>neivo to correct tuste, for ivont of a littla more Icnowtedgc oE the 
eubjeet. 

And in the flrat phwo we would say generally, do not expend time, and 
labour, and montiy upon Berlin wool-work, or upon any other work of the 
Mme mere mechanical Qttture. It is a sad misnomer to style it " foncy- 
work," for there is not a particle of fancy — imagination — in filling up a 
given number of squares with certain given colours, and repeating the 
pattern dozens of times over: a machine can do all this more accurately 
and more cheaply. It is a degradation of human intellect to set a human 
being to do machine's work; it is a mere waste of God's Blorious gills of 
liincy and invenlioo, for any one who poBsesaeg them to lie content with 
filling up given squares with given colours. There is only one case in 
which this kind of work becomes uncensurable, and that is when, after 
looking through the patterns of oltar-carpeta made by machineij, you 
find nothing so good in design as you desire, and are resolved to make a 
carpet, not composed of a hundred repetitions of the same sgoare, but 
whoso design shall make it a work of art: and in the accomplishment of 
this we beg to offer two cautions. First, do not take any design in, or 
make np a design from, works in stone, or wood, or metal, and transfer 
that to your canvass, and think that you have at least secured a genuine 
Oothic design, and cannot he wrong so for in your work. Any artist 
will tell you that the treatment of a design must depend upou the mate- 
rial and mode In which it is to be executed: a deaign very suitable &r 
tough oak, would be too itagile executed in brittle stone ; and a design 
for either tough oat or hrittle stone, very unsuitable for execatioa in 
malleable iron; and oil of them too stiff and formal for the delicate feats 
which the needle ought to trace. In evidence of this, compare the 
Clocketing of a canopy engraved on a monumental brass, or painted in 
a stained window, with actual crocketing executed in stone; or compare 
a stone ehancel-screen with one executed in metal. 

Again, as to the arrangement of your colours: the ancient artists did 
not get their rich effects of colour simply by using brilliant colours, but by 
arranging them according to certain principles; and there is no more 
common fault than this of mismanaging the colours in work which is in- 
tended to be Gothic ; for, in truth, wo civilised modems have not the 
intuitive knowledge of the harmonious arrangement of these bright coloure, 
which a half-naked Arab, or a still more barbarous SouUi Sea Islander, 
has. We give here a. few simple rules, which Mr. G. J. French (in 
his tract entitled Bints on the Arrangement of Colour, &c.) baa deduced 
&om a careful study of ancient works in polychrome, and which 
will be found very useful by the amateur designer, in every attempt at 
the arrangement of colour on Gothic principlea, 

1. To BaparatB the permanent roloura, rpd, bine, green, pnrple, mby, violet, &c. 
from cachother, by spaces or linM of yeSbu, uAtte, or Unci. 

2. To paint with brilliant colours on grounda of s^loa (frequently gold). 



I 



I 
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vihila or black ; or, if the ground wu of id; other colour, to oh yeUam, vAilt, Ot 
btact only for the amainaDtBlJoii. 

8. To combine two or more shadoB of tad or of blue, green, parple, &c. &e., 
nithoot the interrention of gelloic, while, or 6ijct. 

i. To place ycllmc, to/iite, or iiici Iflgether, or upon each other, irithoBt 
refenoce to the law which appears to have regulated Ihe arrangement of all 
other coloura. 

There are, of course, iniuiy principles beaidet! theae, reqaiaite to be 
known for the prodnctiim of a harmonious arrangement of colours; but 
the observance of these may save the amateur &oin many glaring faults, 
visible in a great m^ority of modem Gotliic designs. 

But, after all, the only safe course to pursue is to obtain a design for 
the work firum an artist, or an amateur, who has mode this faraoch of 
Gothic art an especial study ■.—"this branch of Gothic art " — for one of the 
great faults in the designs of modern Gothic fOmiture and decoration is, 
that Gothic architecture has so much monopolised the attention of our 
revivalists, that the forms of architectural detail have been improperly 
introduced into work for which they are quite unsuitable. 



(lEmbrniJimi. 

But EuBROiDEHY IB the true Ibmale art ; which we may trace from the 
" wise-hearlcd" women of Israel, through the heroes' wivea of the Trojan 
war, and the noble matrons of Rome, through our own Saxon fors- 
mothers, and the Norman ladies, and all our old English matrons, down to 
the noble dames of Hie time of Elizabeth, who furnished whole palaces with 
the works of tho busy needles of tbeoisetvea and their buwer-moidens. 
It is again coming into faahion in England, and most deservedly 
so; for, with some aid perhaps &Dm the artist in the general design, it is 
here that woman's own implement, the needle, can disport itself in a hun- 
dred delicate fancies and womanly imaginings, and the result shall be a 
work of art, which no machine could produce. What the pencil and 
palette are to the artist, the pen and ink to the writer,* the needle, and 
silk, and gold " passing," may be to the gentlewoman. There are works 

embroidery of tho fourth century still in existence, and still pre- 
served with as much care as a ptunting of a great master; there never 
will be a piece of coarse mechanical German worsted-work which will 
be worth preserving a day, when its present nse has passed. 

Two manuals on the sulyect have been published, which we can recom- 
mend to those who desire to know more of this beautifhl art; one entitled 
Church Netdleworh, with practical remarks on its arrangement and pre- 
paration, by Miisa Lambert, authoress of the "Handbook of Needlework," 
published by Mr. Murray, of Albcmarle-street ; the other, Engl^ 

wmis Unmien slin; Ihit of Chrtit Mi pauion ror tbeh allur dollies, ud ottaei Scripture- 
(■nd mons legendary-) blalorics, In lutnglotn lo wtocn tbeii bouiei.'' 
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Miducual Embroider;/, with a practical chapt^, by a Lady, published bj 
Hr. Parker, of Oxford. In both these vorks will bu found ample direc- 
tions for the practical part of tho work, and «ome examples of old em- 
broidery works as hints for imilatiou; and any one who will take up the 
*nbject zealously may very soon collect a large number of aodent ei- 
unples of works, both of those actually existing, and of representatioDs of 
others in illuminated MSS. &c., which, in the hands of the skitfut needle- 
woman, will fiiraUh an inexhaustible store of designs for reproductiou, 
or, still better, of authorities for aid in original design.' 

It is not port of oar plan to enter into the details of the subject, but we 
may indicate briefly the mode of operation. The principal portions of old 
needlework were ne^r worked upon the material il^el^ whether silk or 
Tclvet, but were done separately, upon a coarse kind of unhteacbed linen, 
and then attaelied to the ground ; with various devices, of packing with 
wool and the like, for throwing portions of the design into effective relief. 
Gold thread, called "passing" or "tambour," floss silk, and twistedsilk, are 
the materials employed, with theadditiou oTspangles, beads, and jewels in. 
lich work. Hie flowers or devices, thus separately worked, are afterward* 
attached to the ground of ailk or velvet, and scrolls and tendrils of gold 
and lilken thread are then added, which take off any appearance of Btiff- 
uesB, and connect the applied device more thoroughly with ita ground. 

Even from this brief description, we think it will be easily seen that k 
robe or hanging, or altar-covering, or cushion, or pulpit-clolh, may be 
produced in less time, with not much greater cost, with leas of mecha- 
nical drudgery in the making, than an ordinary piece of " wool work ; " 
and that the work will be infinitely more pleasurable, since it will bring 
the invention and taste more into play ; and the result will be of inflnitdy 
mote value. 



Cbraul ©EstinEnts. 

In order to give a complete and satisfactory sketch of this subject, the 
vestments of the clergy in the Keformed Church, it will be necessary, 
flrst, briefly to enumerate those of the unreformed Church of England, 
and then to show the chang:es which were introduced at the time of the 
Befonuation, and at several subsequent periods, up to the present time. 

We need not dwell upon the robes of the lower orders of the ministr7 
of the unreformed Church ; they were clothed in surplice, or olbe, oi 
gown, just as we cluthe singing men and boys, and pariah clerks, and 
beadles, in aorpliues and gowns, to distinguish them as office-bearers in 
the Church. 



I 



lilBts R-T doKlgna may ba gntliEicd rrom ths daciipEiaDS of Ibe TeBtmiinCs snd buglngs df 
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KCqal eiampliu of emlirtjiain? bIUI BLiet In Digtuil tban ii CDmmoiil}' imschiei] ; aad 
DD ttae CoDtlneDt a itlU Ereitei' abflndsnce. 
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The Teatmenta of tlie ileacoD consieled of the turplUe (in choir), or tho 
allie when serving at ttitt iLltar ; over the left ehoulder wng worn the stole, 
end o*er the left firm the laaaiple, and over all was worn the tunic* or 
Jalmatic, 

The prieat irore the casiod: ; over that the turplia or the albe ,- the 
iloU and Dian^/< ; the cope in piocesaion, or the cluauMe and amke, aX the 
mass. If the priest wcro a cajion, he wore the amys (a furred cape nnd 
hood) and a cap in Choir ; and sometimes rectors of churches wore the 
same insignia. 

The bishop wore the robes of the inferior orders, viz. cassock, rarJiet 
(a variety of the surplice), stole, maniple, dalmatic, cope, or chasuble and 
amice, and, in addition, tandali, gloves and ring, and a mitre, and bore a 
pastoral ilaff'yiith a crook head. An archbishop wore the jiall over his 
chasuble, and the head of hii pastoral staff was cmciform. 

It is worth while to pause and note the somewhat curious fact, that 
none of these vestments wen? originally invented as ecclesiastieal robes, 
appropriated to the clergy; they appear nearly all to have been originally 
pieces of ordinary costume, worn alike by clergy and laity; then retainrf 
by the clergy in the ruitiistrations of the Church, atter tbey had ceased to 
he worn by other peop1e;t and then they came to be esteemed sacerdotal 
garments, and some of thorn were modified in shape, and symbuUcal 
meanings were given to them. 

The albe, of which the surpUce is only a vnriety introduced ahout the 
eleventh ceutui?, was the ordinary long robe of the Homan Empire ; the 
■trip of clolh called an orarium, which the Bomans laid over llieir shoulders 
when engaged in oShring sacrifice, was the origin of the itok; the manipla 
was at first only a napkin for use, before it became changed into an oruai- 
ment; the tunic or di/iBQfie was a commo 
common cloak with a hood, and was wor 
the Saxon times ; the dKimhle also was wo 
and is still, under the name of Poncho, won 

whence it has recently been re-introduced among ourselves. The a 
imx the ordinary hood ; the mitre, at first an ordiiiary head-dress, perhaps 
became an episcopal distinction from the bishop keeping his head covered 
as a murk of his dignity; and even the pall ilself was a relic of the toga, 
with which the Bishop of Rome conferred the dignity of Boman citizenship 
upon those whom he delighted to liooour,! before it became an ordinary 
distinction of a Patriarch; and so. in modem times, the bandi which 
clergymen and lawyers now wear ore the curtailed descendants of the 
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&11ing' bond of the Bixteenth and seventeentli centuries, and the blkck 
goipn is hardly to be diatinguiahed fVnm tliaC which wua worn by the 
grave citizens of the aame period; and the dignified cJorRy gtill wear the 
thovel httl, anil the rest of the costume wliich was usual a centuiy 
ago, bat iB now obsolete among the laity.* 

The earlj RefMonera seem to hare made no alteration in the robes of 
theclerg;; the earliest order on the subject is that of the Sod Edward 
VL, which makes some very slight change* in the old vestments. This 
authoritative retention in the Church of England of so many of the old 
vestments, gave great oQence to Calvin and Bucer, and the men of their 
tone of mind; and, in the endeavour to pacify and conciliate them, 
it was ordered in the Sth Edward VI., that vestments (i. e. chasnhtei), 
copes, and albei were not to be worn; but an archbishop or bishop 
was to be vested in a rochet, and a priest and deacon in a surplice. 
But by the Act of Uniformity (1 Eliz. c. 2], the Parliament thought fit 
to rescind this last order, and return to the original rule ; and, in all 
subsequent alterations and revisions of the Prayer-boob, that Rubric 
has been retained wliich orders that "the minister, at the time of 
the Commtmion, and at all other times in his ministration, shall use 
inch ornaments in the church as were in use by the authority of Par- 
llameat in the and Edward VI." The Puritans always resolutely 
opposed anything of spleodoiir in the vestments of the clergy, as 
they did in the ornaments of the Cliurch; and doubtless, in many 
instances, the Rubric was ftom the first disobeyed by men of this 
way of thinking; but, from incidental allusions iu tlie writers of the 
period, and from other sources of inTormatian,'!' it is highly pro- 
bable that the Rubric was rery generally observed down to the great 
Rebellion, and again on the Restoration; and that it was only after the 
accession of William IU., that the more sumptuous and beautiful of the 
clerical vestments fell into so general disuse. Though even yel, on great 
occasions, aufficient of the old costume is worn, to prove that the 
" full dress" of the clergy is still regulated by the 2nd Edward VL For 
instance, the bishops appeared in copes and mitres, so late as the corona' 
tion of George m. ; and copes have been continued at every coronatioD, 
down to that of her present Majesty, 

Tlie only existing authorities on tliQ subject of costume are — First, 
the Rubric at the beginning of the Prayer-book, which upholds the 
authority of the 2nd Edward VI.; this Rubric was sliBhtly altered from 
what it had before been, and put into the shape in which it now stands, 
and was sanctioned by authority of Parliament, on the Restoration of 
Charles II. by the Act of Uniformity ; which act is the basis on which the 
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Chiirch of Enfrland, as the Eatabliahed Chiirch, restai the "ConeordBt," 
as it were, of llio Church of England. Ami, secondly, we have the 
Canons of 1603,* which in eame paHicalars, are opposed to the 
and Edward Vl.f Thus, according to the latter authority, a priyst 
at the Communion onght to wear an albe, and a Teetmeut (chasuble) 
or cope i according to the former, he onght to wear a surplice, 
with sleeTes, and the hood of hie academical degree. And we nnut 
adduce as a thin! authority on the subject — a very illegal, hut a Tcry 
potent one — f^hion, which is at present opposed to both the above 
anthoritiea ; for, according to the usual custom of the day, a priest at the 
Cominnnion wears a cassock and girdle, a aiirplice and hood, and a scarf 
or stole, and bands. 

Which of thesp two contradictory authoritiea— the Act of Uniformity, 
and the Bubric of 1663, on one side, or the Canons af 1603 on the other 
side — is to be obeyed, we roust leave it to the ecdesiasticnl lawyer to de- 
cide; or how far, under the peculiar circumstances of ooT Churcli, the 
unwritten law of the general custom of the clergy, having the tacit con- 
sent and the example of the bishops, may be held to override the written 
law of Rubrics and Canons, we do not presome to decide. 

It will lie sufficient for oar present plan to give a few notes on some of 
the vestments sanctioned by these various authorities of the Reformed 
Church, without determining which are to be considered obsolete. 

Tlie Caisock is a long coat, such as was in former times worn hy both 

• Caron I*. " In sU otbednl and coUcglala chnrcbes, tlis Holy Cnnniunlon ibull be 
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tHergy and laity ; when the laitj abandoned it for more con-venient or mote 
fubionable garments, it wag still retained by the clergy. For the great 
body of (he elergy its colour was always as it is now, black; but Doctors 
of Divinity wore it of scarlet.* In the Roman Church, Bishops we«r the 
cassock of purple. Cardinals of scarlet, and the Pope of white. 

The Albe was a long while dress, fitting more 
tightly about the person than a modem surplice, 
and with tight sleeves; it was frequently girded 
about the waist with a broad band or girdle, and 
in Uter times with a cord. We give here a lepie- 
sentation of a deacon in an olbe ; and the alhe may 
be seen beneath the upper vestments in the two 
figures of priests (Nos. 5 and 6) given below. In 
the Bomish Chureh the albe bad apparels (»qnarea 
of cloth of gold, or embroidered work), two at 
the hottom in &oat and back, one on each wrist, 
sewed upon the garment: the 2nd Edward YI. 
" orders that in the Keformed Church the albe 
should be worn phtin. 
i a larger form of the alhe, introduced ahout the 
: room for the fHirred g 
1 beneath it, whence ils n 
" superpelliceum." Its use in the Koman Church was 
' confined to the choir, the albe being always used in 
the Communion servite. We give here a represen- 
tation of its early form, (ram a MS. of tbo eleventh 
century. 

Sometimes the surplice appears to have been very 
ample. Dr. Itock mentions an instance in which 
twenty yards of fine linen were led by will to make 
a surplice for the donor's parish church. Mr. French 
?:= of Bolton, LoQCttflhire, has produced a "circular aur- 
No. i. plice," " taken from representations in old illustrated 

" which is made after the fashion of an early chasuble: is very 
ample, and may be such as the twenty yards of fine linen were converted 

In the Beformed Church, until recently, the surplice appears to have 
been short enoi^h to show the cassock beneath it, and to have had a 
little ornamentation in needlework about the collar and the gathering 
of the folds at the neck. The brass of Sir William Dye, parson of Tat- 
tiafield, in Westerham Church, Kent, date 1567, exhibits him in a long 
cassock, and shorter surplice, as above described, and a scarf about his 
shoulders. In a print by Hollar, of a procession of the order of the 
garter, in Ashmole's Order of IM Garter (copied in the Hierargia Angli- 
cana), in the time of Charles IL, the cassock reaches to the feet, and shows 
the surplice beneath ; in another print in the Hierurgia, copied from Heme's 
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Domai Carlhusiana, a priest is kneeling at a litany-deak, hATing on a 
■liort Burpliee, witli aleere* wide, but onl? reaching to tlio middle of the 
fbrearm, with a little ornamental work ronnd the bottom and the nleerei. 

The Maniple does not appear lo havo ever been used in its Homaii 
shape (as it is shown in the fuUowing iUnatrationa of priestly robes) by I 
the Reformed Church, though of course napkins have been used, ai 
ters of conveoience and decency. 

The Stale is an oroiunent of the clarical costume, about which there Ip J 
some considerable obscurity. We find no mention of it in the Reformed | 
Church ; and jet, as we have seen, a scarf (the usn.i! modem form ol 
stole) is seen in the effigy of the parson of TattisSeld.* It Is certdn 
that now nearly every priest in the Church of England wears a long piece 
of black silk round his neck, after the manner of the old stole. Whether 
it be an unwarrantable assumption of the 
amys of the canon or rector, or of the scarf 
of the nobleman's chaplain, or whether it 
be a lineal descendant of the stole, is not 
perhaps siifficieotly clear-f In the illus- 
tration which we liave given of the old 
ibrm of surplice, the stole is seen worn 
over the left shoulder and tied beneath 
the light arm, as it was worn by deacons 
at the administration of the CommuQion, 

The Dalmatic, or Tunir, was made of silk 
or other like material, often embroidered, 
and with its lower border fiinged. Its shape 
is shown in the accompanying wooilcut. 

The Ojie was a fuU cloak, of rich material, silk, velvet, cloth of gold, &c., 
and of various colours ; its shape, when spread out, was a half-circle, as is 
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b!iowq ill the accorapunyiag cot. The centre of the etraighl side flU 
round the neck, and the ornamental flllct on that straight side furma the 
two onwmeiitttl borders iu front, which are Been in the figure of a priest 
wearing a cope (No. 5). The little square urnamenl attached to the upper 
side of the cut (No. 4) U the norst, or clasp, with which the cope is faa- 
tened across the chest: aeen in situ in the cut of a priest in cope {No. S), 
wliich is from the monumental brasa of Henry Marten, Itettor of Yuham, 
in UpH-eU Chiutli, Norfolk. 

The Ciamble was a garment made of | ^i l lI , or 
some similar material, and was appropriated from 
early times (■'. e. from about the sixth century) u 
the Euuharistic vestment. 

It la clearly derived from the prcnula, s garment 
which, about the time of Augustus, began to suc- 
ceed the toga as the ordinary outer robe of a 
lioman citizen. It was in the siilh century that 
it WL'nt out of fasliion again as a part of ordinary 
civil costume, but waa still retained as an ecclo- 
■iastical robe. An early representation of it, as a 
part of a bishop's ceremonial coatume, oei^urs in 
the frescoes in the choir of St. Yitalla'a church, 
Ha,venna,* where we see a patriarch of Ravenna, 
iu crossed sandals, an albe, a stole with fringed 
and ornamented ends, and a chasuble, surmounted 
by the pall. 

In its earliest ehape it appears to have been & 
large circular piece of cloth, with a slit or an 
oblong hole in the centre, through which the head 
was placed, and the garment fell in full folds round 
the person. In later times it appears to have been 
cut to an elliptical ahape, the longer ends fading 
before and behind. About the Norman period, it 
was a semicircle, folded in two, and the straight 
edges sewed together, leaving only an opening for 
the head. Still later, tlie bock and front were cut to a point, in the shape 
of a pointed arch. And, recently, iu the Roman Church, the sides have 
been ahuost entirely cut away; and it rather resembles a long narrow 
cloth, with B hole iu tho middle for the head. In its modem form it is 
stiff and ungraceful, however rich with embroidery and jewels; in its 
*Sariier forma it was a very pictnresque robe. The annexed illustration, 
token from a monumental brass of a priest of the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, eidiibits tlie way in which it was worn. 

In the middle ages it was adorned with a baud of goldsmith's work 
or embroidery, which paaaed up the middle of the front and hack, and 
round the shoulders. Sometimes the portion about the neck and shoulders 
was ornamented with embroidery; and very rarely we find an ornament 

• Engravod In Dr. Kwik's Clinrth of our fniJ;«-i, VuL 1, p, 313. 
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of goldaraith's work and enamela or jewels npon the breast, which U 
called the ratianale, and pcobably was derived from the breaa^ plate of the 
Jewish high prieat. 

This is the garment which ia mentianed in tha 2 Edw. VI^ nnd In 
other modem docmiienta, as the Vwtinetil. Ita oae has been reyired in 
acvenU modem churchoa, Euglinh, Scotch, and Colonial, and many of onr 
readers will remember the very beautilHil one, which, with other ecde- 
aiaatical yeatments of very excellent design and worltmaoBhip, was exhi- 
bited in the Great Exhibition by Measra. Newton, Jones, and WUlia, of 
Binninghnm. 

The Eochtt is the epiaoopal surplice of fine lineo 
(now of lawn] ; it dates from about the beginning 
of the thirteenth centuiy. 

The Chimere waa originally, aa Mr. Gilbert French 
has shown in his tract on the Tippets of the Canons 
Eccieiiasikat, the arayHs or aUnace worn hy canons 
— the portrait of Archbishop Parker in Lodge's 
portraits (copied in Mr. French's tract) cihibita it 
under thia form ; it has in modem timea grown l 
into a satin gown, which almost coiera the enrplice, [ 
and the lawn sleevea are now detached &oni the | 
surplice, and, for conveoience sake, appended t 
the cliimere; it was not until the seventeenth cen 
tury that the sleeves were gathered np and tied at 
the wriat. 

The episcopal Gloves are 
our biahopa, of lavender kid, with i 
fringe. The episcopal Ring ia alao war 
of the Scotch bishops. 

The Mitre and Pastoral Staff'veTe, in the eeveo- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, ii;equently carried 
before the coffin at the funerals of the bishops, as 
the ioaignia of their ofBce; mitres were actually 
worn at the coronation of George HI. ; we have no 
mention of the octnal use of the staff later than 
temp. Charles I. Archbiahop Harsnet, who died a.d. 
1G31, is represented in his monumental hrnsa inalbe 

and cope, and mitre, and liears his pastoral staff in one hand, and the 
Bible in the other. Tho mitre, with the modem robea, is represented in 
the monumental efflgiea of Hacket at Lichfield, 1713, and of Archbishop '" 
Slemel6S3,Dolben 1686, LamploDgh (with croaier alao) 1691, Sharp 1713, 
all at York Cathedral — they are engraved in Drake's Ebutacum;* and 
the mitre and staff appear in the efflgy of Aichbiahop Sheldon, 1677, in 
Croydon Church. 

The use of the paatoral ataffhaa tieen revived in one or two instances in 
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the Colonial Churches. The Instrumenta Eccksiastica, Part VI., Second 
Series, give a drawing of a beautiful one, having an ebony stem and an 
ivory crook, mounted with silver gilt, which is now used by one of the 
colonial bishops. 



The altars of the primitive Church seem to have been covered entirely 
with rich stuff or silk — occasionally embroidered with imagery, and even 
enriched with precious stones. At the time of the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper they were covered with another cloth, which for several 
centuries appears to have been indifferently of silk or of linen; after 
the end of the ninth century it was always of linen. 

The later Greek and Roman Churches have introduced additions to the 
primitive practice. The present Rubric of the Roman Church requires 
three cloths (besides the corporal), two of which need only cover the top 
of the altar — the third hangs down to the floor at the ends, but not in 
front. The Greek Church places four small pieces of cloth, marked with 
the names of the four Evangelists, on the corners of the altar, and over 
these two cloths and a corporal. 

We take, for special description of the way in which the drapery of a 
mediaeval altar was managed, an instance from the style of the fourteenth 
century — ^the period when Gothic art was at its highest perfection, and 
the period which the great majority of our architects take as the starting- 
point of their inventions. We find in illuminated MSS. of this four* 
teenth century the same type continually. Take, for example, one in the 
MS. in the British Museum, marked Domitian A. 17, which is of the time of 
Richard n. ; at folio 11, we find an altar, with its top covered with a white 
cloth which does not overhang the front or sides ; the front displays two 
vestments ; the under one, or antependium, reaching with its fringe a 
little more than half-way down the front, leaving the moulded base of the 
altar visible below it ; upon this is a pall, which reaches with its fringe 
about one-fourth of the depth of the antependium. The pall is of blue, 
powdered with gold fleurs-de-lis ; its fringe is green and white ; the ante- 
pendium is crimson, with a gold foliage pattern upon it ; its fringe is also 
green and white ; the altar itself is tinted lavender, to imitate, probably, 
the tint of the stone. 

To these fourteenth-century altars, sometimes, instead of a painted 
triptych as a reredos to the altar, there was a hanging called a dossal,* of 
the same suit as the antependium; also the altar appears always to have 
been inclosed on each side with curtains (see Dom. A. 17, ff. 11, 148, 175, 
&c.); also a canopy was fr^uently suspended over the altar, under which 
hung the pyx in which the consecrated wafer was kept (see Harl. MS. 
16,997, f. 195, &c.) 

The canopy is usually small, conical in form, apparently formed of silk; 
• A similar hanglog, with the same name, was hung at the hack of chain of state. 
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and the pyx. In the shape of a dove, in which was contained the conse- 
crated wafer wtuch vaa reserved for the alek, is suspended beneath it. 
This little canopy is the medisral representative of the larger canopj or 
catalalque, supported hy four pillnrs, under which the lliAy Table was 
placed in the early church, for its greater honour. 

The cariaing were huDg on rods close t« each enil of the altar, but not 
in front, the rods being supported by slender ornamented pillars, IVcquently 
Burmounted by a figure of an angel holding a taper. It ia probable that 
at some period there was a curtain also in front, which was drawn until I 
alter the consecration, in correspondence with the cuatom of the Greek I 
Church; and that when the fitint curtain was disused, that the conse 
tion might bo performed in the presence of the people, the Bide eurtaina 
were led as ornamental accessories to which the people hod beuome 
accustomed. These side curtains also are not to be seen in some of the 
representations of altars of the latter part of tie fifteenth century. 

It is not quite clear how much of this arrangement Uie Heformers 
retain!^ or how much has the sanction of the Rubric which orders 
that ail oruanients of the Church shall continue as they have done 
in times past. The pyi and its canopy were removed, or in some in- 
stances, perhaps, the pyit was removed, but the canopj allowed to remain 
as a relic of the primitive observance ) it is certain that some of the 
Caroline divines restored the primitive canopy of honour over the table in 
a few instances. The thintal and snperfrontal or dossal were certainly re- 
tained in many instances* during the dme of Elizabeth, aud were revived 
by the Caroline divines. And we may note here, that though the 
multiplying of cloths by the Koman Church mififht be useless and 
superstitious, yet the mere ornamental drapery of a medieval altar 
has no connection with the Bomish errors on this sacrament: BO 
far from the drapery having anything to do with a sacrifice or an attar, 
it is that which converts the altar into a stone table, and presents the 
sacrifice as a feast. 

The Advertisements of the 2nd Eliz. (a.p. 1560) order, "That they shaU 
decently cover witli carpet, silk, or other decent covering, and with a fair 
lineu cloth (at the time of the ministration), the Communion Table." And 
next we come to the sznd Canon of James I. (A.t>. Ifius) still in force, 
i. e^ or in such force as is consistent with the subsequent and contradictory 
enactment of the Act of Unitbnnity at the restoration of Charles n., that 
the oraamenta of the Church should conlinne as in the Snd Edvard VI. 

The Canon, however, lias clearly been the general rule of modem 
practice; the Act of Uniformity may be againit it; but the almost uni- 
versal modem practice, sanctioned by the tacit approval of the bishops, is 
on Its side. This Canon orders, that the Communion Table shall be 
" covered in time of divine service with a carpet of silk or other decent 
BtuS', thought meet by the ordinary of the place, if any question be n 
of it." At that period (1603) fioor carpets were still a rare luxnry, and J 
the rich carpets which were brought fmia the East were generally ui 
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SB table-covew. It waa probably the intention of the framers of the 
Canon to Tctumto the primitive custom whii'h wc liave above mentioned, 
fifcQvering the Lord's Table with one covering of rich material at ordinary 
times, and one linen cloth at the time of the celebration ; but it is quite 
clear that it was their intention that the Lord's Tabic should be apparelled 
with the famptuousneai which became a table dediiSitcd to euch a 
feast. Indeed, though the Church of England is card^il to ftuard against 
superstition, and eipeciBUy watchful against the return of errors only 
lately driven out, she is alio careful against the opposite error ol 
degrading the Holy Supper; she is careful to maintain its dignity as 
a sacrament; she teaches that Christ is really present in it to the faithful; 
and she bids those who partake of that feast nut to sit, aa at an ordinary 
table, but to kneel: tlie bread may be ordinary bread, to avoid superstition, 
but it must be of " the best and purest wheat bread which may conve- 
niently be gotten :" tlie table is to be a Lord's Table, not an altar of sacri- 
fice, but it is to be covered with (what was then) a rare and costly covering. 
As instances of the way in which the Canon was undertood at the period 
of its promulgatiuD, we may mention that St. Giles-in-the-Fields, Loodon, 
had " a lai^ Turkey carpet to spread on week days over the table," pre- 
sented by tlie Buehess of Dudley, who died l(i4(l;< and in 1608 the 
churchwardeos' accounts of St. Margaret's, Westminster, record that they 
" bought a cloth of gold, and a cushion, for the Communion Table," f 
LictiQeld Cathedral, in 1634, had a covering of cloth of gold for the Com- 
munion Table, i 

In discussing the vesting of our own Commniiion Tables, we will first 
pauao fbr a moment upon the reredoa. 

The dossal, or super-&ontal, or leredoa, was sometimes a piece of stone 
sculpture ; sometimes wooden tabemacle-work ; sometimes a hanging, 
which was always of the same suit with the antependiura. Some such 
enrichment of the central portion of tlie east wall of the chaueel, so aa to 
form a background for the table, has always been usual in our modem 
churches, i- e, in such of them as have had any care at all bestowed upon 
their decoration: it is in this position Chat the paintings have usually been 
placed, with which many of our town churches have been adorned ; and 
frequently we find an ornamental panelling of wood, or a composition of 
bad upholstery painted upon the wall, to ifarm an "altar-piece;" and fre- 
quently the eye of Providence, or the Hebrew name of God inscribed 
within a triangle and surrounded by rays, or the Communion-cup, or 
texts of Scripture, are piuntcd in ornamental compartments, to form 
a reredos to the Holy Table- 
It is desirable that this custom should be continued, only of course in 
better taste. The reredoa may be a piece of carving in wood or stone; or 
a painting; or it may lie a richer compartment of wall decoration; or a 
richer breadth of hangings. Several old churches have for the reredoa a 
representation of the Last Supper carved in has relief in Etone.^ A very 
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beantiAiI ezample of a wooden rercdoa m tiiree canopl^ compartnienti, 
with paintings in each, ia Tupresentcd in tlio fomteeDth-crntur; MS. Do* 
mitiao A. 17, f. 175; and man; triptychit which formed eltai paintings slill 
exist : many of the finest paintings of tho great mastera were painted for 
this purpose. Hsjigings suitable for tliia iiosition have already been men- 
tioned under the head of ^' Wall Haogings," and glanced at in the subject 
of " Embroideiy." 

To come more especially to the coverings of the table itself) may we use 
two chths of different colours, after the medi^TOl iadiion? The Gothic 
artist delighted in this combination of difTercnt ccdoun; we And it con- 
stantly, not only in altar draperies, but in the arrangements of hanging! 
over walls, balconies, &c.; in the tester and dosftol of state chairs and 
bods ; in the two cushions which, were [<onstantly used for the seats of 
chulrfl, and tor the piUovs of beds and couches, and placed for seals upon 
the floor, &c. ; and there can be no doubt that in a church richly adorned 
with colour it would add to the richness of eOtet of this, which should be 
the richest portion of the building. And since in the medimTal altar thia 
arrangement appears to have been introduced solely tbr the sake of effect, 
there does not appeal prima Jade any objection to the lontroduction of 
the pleasing fashion. 
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The Act of Uniformity and the Rubric may perhaps saoetion it,» but 
since the 34th Canon has bofu umtersalty received in modem tunes as 
the Church's rule on this auloect, and since in these days there is much, 
jealousy on little unimportant mattirs of this kind it is probable tliat 
the Canon will, for the present, be generally accepted as tht guidt , and 
we shall practically decide now, in the majorit; of cases, for a smgla 
" carpet of sitk or other decentf stuff*. ' 

Next, of what thape shall our single cloth be ? 

We believe that it is entirely opposed to the feeling of Gothic ait to 
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throw a loose drapery otw a table. The medlEBval artists thoroughly 
appreciate!]— no one more go — the beauty uf graeefiil folilJ of ilrapery, 
witness the exquiaite dniperieB of their figures; but the small piece of 
rich material wliieh would form a covet for the Communion Table will 




nercr fUl into gniceM form* ; it wilt always stand out in stiS^ angular, 
and mast nnpluaaing shapes. We have given here, in proof of this asser- 
tion, a woodcut of an altar-cloth of this kind, with which tbe manufacturer 
baa taken much paliis, in order to make the corner folds fall as graccfUUy 
as possible ; and, as we borrow tbe cat from his own catalogue, it is 
certainly not unfarourably represented ; and indeed the olfject is perhaps 
attained as fltr as is possible ; bat the ungracclU fall of tbe folds at the 
comers will still, we imagioe, be offensive to every tasteful eye. 
The mediieval artist in all such cases — not only with an altar, but in 
I every similar case — Stted tbe drapery to its position, by cutting out the 
■npcrfluous comers, and uniting the sides: and tlus course we recommend 
wltbont licsitatioo. 




I 



We then have to consider whether this covor thiill rpacli to the bottom 
of tlie table, so as to conceal it entirely, or slioll be only of such a depth 
as will show part of the table beneath it. 



I 
I 
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Perhaps the idea of a table woujd be better retained 'by not concealing 
the whole of it, but by treating tlie cover in the way represented in the 
last illostration on tho preceilioj; page, which is certsinly more like an 
ordinary table-cloth than the more usual modern form of the aJtar-cloth, 
and has a better appearance. It has also this adTnntage, that, by leaving 
part of the table risible, it insures that the tabic itself shall be a "decent" 
table, and not such a, ricketty worm-eaten thing ae we too often find 
used for tliis purpose. 

As for the imiterial wMch wo are now to substitute ibr the " carpet of 
Bilk," which formed the rich table-cover of the time in which the Canon 
was publiHhed;— the ordinary modem material is either good broad cloth 
or rich velvet; both good and handsome materials, and in accordance 
with the spirit, though not with the letter, of the Canon. And both these 
matemls may yery well be retained, for botli are susceptible of treat- 
ment which will make Ihcm hormooiae with tlie other Gothic details and 
furniture of the church. 

At the same time we would direct attention to the other fabrics of 
niediKval design and character which are being introdnced, at present 
more especially perhaps for domestic uses— damasked silks, with a gold 
pattern on crimson, silver on blue, &c.— which perhaps more nearly re- 
semble the "carpel of silk" of the Canon, and which are more in accord- 
ance with Gothic taste, than the rich, bat somenliat heavy and sombre 

The usual modem eeloHr for the table covering is red. We ba-re no 
evidence when this colour became so untvcrBally adopted. It was not the 
colour which the Romish Church used as appropriate to the Sunday fes- 
tival. Probably the reason for its adoption was the same wliich hag 
caused the almost universal adoption of the rich Tent for Communion- 
wine, that it forms so apt and natural a symbol of the blood of 
Christ." 

This covering — whether of cloth or Telvet — has for many yearg been 
usually ornamented with a monojraw — generally the IHS, surrounded 
by a wreath or by rays; and with an edgimj of gold lace; and with 

Bearing in mind what has been said under the head of the "Lord's 
Table," that it was clearly intended, when not in actual use at the cele- 
bration, to stand on the raised dais of the chancel as a kind of symbol of 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper; it is clear that the nsusl ornamen- 
tation with the monogram of the name of Christ, is significant and appro- 
.priate. Perhaps the Canon did not contemplate any such symbol upon 
its " carpet of decent stufl^" because then possibly some of the "weaker 
bretliren " might have had fantastical scruples about it; hut now no such 
objection exists; and the fact that it was so universally introduced, long 
betbre the present medifEval revival began, is proof that the greaC divines 
of the last and preceding centuries saw no objection to the carci\il use 
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of mch lyinbols, and that ire need niit Knqte to uw tltem, with lika 
caution And cars aguntt any rotnurence of Buperstition. 

We hare otilj to luggest on the aubject, by 

wa/ of amendment, that the devices in uae hare 

frequently been Teiy faulty in point of taate and 

^ I)eaut7 ; the mon<^Tanii in letters of a debased 

character— thus; and the crucifbnn devices of 

j bad forma. 

We subjoin one or two designs of monograms 
and cmciform devices ; and an endless variety of 
otben may be *elected£nxa old works. There are also other device* wbich 





may pr^eriy be tued in this position; anyoftheinflnite variety of crod- 
fbrm devices (butnotaplaincioH); the "Pelican in her piety," is. feeding 
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Embroider)'," that deiigns taken from 



)t slwaye adapted fur reproduction in em- 



which u giyen nnder the head 

wood, atone, metal, &c.. 

broidery^ the golden thread may, and often Hhould, luxuriate 

and iotricscicB of oratunentation, whtcli could not t« 

stubborn material 
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Of lace hordert for the Communion-clotii and similar pdHitions, wa hare 
eome eiceedingi; beantiful eiamplra before us, from the rgprrioin of 
Ueasn. Barton and Co., late of Wigmore-slreet, which are not mora 
costly, and tax more beantiAil than the iiBual border of gold lace. One 
hu OD a crimson grouud a series of circles, wichiii each circle a quatre- 
fbil, and within that a floriated cross, the whole pattern being in 
gold colour. Anotlier has a running pattern of vine foliage in gold. 
Upon a crimson grouud ; a third has a very rich scroll pattern of pas- 
sion flower, in crimson, white, and 
green, npon a gold-coloured ground ; 
and Eercral other pattemB lie 
before os, whoso descriptions how- 
ever would perhaps hardly convey 
any definite ide* to tlie reader. 
These borders are made entireiy 
of aillc ; the colours are veiy cor- 
rectly arranged, and the fabrics are 
exceedingly rich and beautiful in 
effect. We are enabled to give in 
the margin a woodcut of a border 
of similar character; but we inust 
again leave it to the imagination 
of our readers, out of these mere 
outlines to create the beautiful and 
richly coloured design which ibtsf 
represent. 

We strongly recommend these 
borders to the notice of those of 
our readers who are engaged in 
any work which requires the aid 
of such accessories. 

It may, perhaps, be not nsneceB- 
sary to note here that in mediEeval 
frinyee, unlike the modem ones, the 
dilToront coloured threads of which 
the fringe is composed are not in- 
Ifirmingled; in a niedi«val fringe, 
the colours are arranged in sepa- 
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colour, then an inch or two of the 
next, and so on. Fringes of this 
kind are now very commonly made, 
with ganecally a correct arrangement of the colours; the fringe for a 
heavy cloth should be rich and massive, especially the fringe to Ije 
attached to one of the ordinary heavy velvet cloths; the introduction of 
gold thread in'to.iuch a fringe is a very great addition to its efffect, with- 
out adding very materially to the cost. 
Altar-coveringi, with Uie whole cloth powdered with embroidery, har« 
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iJm recently been introduced — it U unneceBsary to say that tlieir tifftct is 
very beau d fill. 

Of tlie /air Uaen clolh with which tbe table is 
be coviMvd at the time of the niiDlBtration, tittle need | 
be said. Few persons would like to see a mere c 
moo table-cloth used for this, purpose, and ibr years I 
cloths have been fabricBled on purpose, with a crossed I 
Bceptro and crosier in tbe comers, or a Comtnunion-cop I 
of bad Bhape in the centre, or some similar device, f 
instead of the ordinary domestic patterns; we would H 
merely suggest that, in pnTchasing a new one, it should I 
be damaslced with the more correct designs which are 1 
now introduced in cloths maiiufoctured for this pur- i 
pose. A similar remark will apply to the fair linen I 
cloth with which ttie remnants ol the consecrated " 
elements are to be covered after the distrihution. We give here a repre- 
le of the new fabrics in use for this purpose. 



■ Kole rtArrsl loatji. 19,— It ninit be moonbeTHt, hoveri-r, thU thli hibion at un- 
lniininiiluui|rtng«flt*»notipoeaitoliiTi! obtained In [lieUtlflriiirtQdheflfUwnLhimiliirT. 
SereralnltarasrecepreHuitcdlDlliebDDL IKrFnuKvn^, vMch )> of Ihal dsM. Ilwnujo- 
tltj' ban no ftantd] at ill, only n ptiU which reuli« tXnut half-vuT dDwn tbe tnait of tbs 
■liar : one a1 pL ft, bKA aa eiabrDldered frontaL Sdid« nolofl on tbo fnrnlliire and arTvii:!^ 
TpEDla of the altara Id tbU votv LDU^resUnfr vorti wll] eerrc to UlurTale wrvenl poluuln 
tbe imnt Inqnli?, and *lll iDtenat nuDy of oar taOen. PI. B 1> a marriage •cene, Iba 
Papa affldalliig : Ois "■llur-plnE " 1> a painting of a plptk In acliuitlcBl (nine-iork: tha 
troat <4 tbo altar li roDcealFd bf tha flgoTes i two Ilgnted Dandlu on tba altar (no tnpei^ 
altar) ; tbe diaUcs itudlng vpan Uw oorvoral. 

■lut Mnged tnntd ai <reU at pall, beside* twolarga lighted unilloi two mnnllBr caiidla* 

•laplng (tand npon the altar ; medoa bu a pidnlinii— Virgin and Child with SS. fetor 
_-i n.^. .. — ^ dilide; andhaieatb thispaintlngaootbeinihjeet, wbiib ap- 
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Cljilttji |)lntt. 



^IIALICES wcro anciontlj' of the same material and fbrm 
,a the dria king-cups in ordinaij use; we can imagine to 
ourseWes thnt when tlie church wonted a cup for the Holy 
Communion, or If tho existing cup appeared unvortby of 
Ita purpose, the great man of the congregation or the 
parisli, gave the choicest of his own caps, and dedicated it 
They were not alwajs of the precious metaU; in poor 
I yery early times, they were allowed to be of base 
ir of glass, bone, or even wood.* When rare foreign materialg 
■e fashionable for drinking-cups, we someUtnes find the Communion- 
lice of the same maleriale — agate, crystal, ivory, and cocoa-nnt, 
mounted in precious metals. Frequently these Tessela were splendidly 
•domed with precious stones. 
The Reformation made little, if any, change in Communion-TesselB then 
, In use; the almost universal absence of ancient plate now in our churche* 
Is owing to the circumstance that it was seized during the Commonwealth, 
r churches, with their ftimiture, ftJl into the hands of tho 
I •diismatics. The modem Communion-Tessela consist of the chalice, 
I paten, S^on, and offbrtorj basin; where a chureh possesses mora 
I Tessets than are actually needed for the adminiBtrstion, they are all 
I vsually displayed upon the altar at the time of the Communion ; and Tery 
I properly so ; when we give a feast to our friends we enrich our tablet and 
r ^de-hoards with the display of our costly plate; especially if any of it 
I bu iicen the gift of friends — as most of the Communion-plate of our 
I clinrches is the gift of tho friends of the Lord — it would bo a slight to 
our fiiend's gift not to display it. 

The offiirtory-basin is usoally displayed upon the Lord's Table on every 
Sunday. Of course the fashion arose from its being required eveiy Sunday 
fbr use, when people used to believe it a proper port of worship to offer of 
their snbatance for pious uses; where it is not now required for use, it may 
very well be retained as a protest against the neglect of that laudable 

We shall all dcBiro that the Communion- vessels be of the predonB 
metals, and that they be rich and costly ; the Lord's Table ought not to be 
furnished for His banquet with worse vessels than we grace our own table* 
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with; indeed, if we beliere with St. Paul that tliat cup is the Commnnion 
of the Blood of Chmt ; if we are to apply what our Lnrd saya in tlie sixth 
chapter of St. John— aa the Chnreh of England declareB that we are — to 
the SacTantent of the Lord's Supper, we ahall all agree, withont ttay ten- 
dency to Bomiali enor on this subject, that the most precious things of 
earth are not loo precious for the oee of the miniatration of that Supper. 

We set out then with the idea that the plate with which we grace our 
own tables at a banquet, is to be in some respects the etandard by which 
we are to guide ourselves in providing plate for what the Hnmil; calls 
the Banquet of the Lord; viz., that the plate for this use ou^t to be 
more precious than that out of which we take our common feasts. 

We might, if space would permit, dwell upon the neglect into which, 
tar the last two hundred years or more, works of fine art, in the precious 
moCais, have sufiered in public appreciation. The tide of fasltion, how- 
LS already turning; and, aa beautiful workmanship in chasing, and 
leiug, and enamel, is again introduced into our domestic vessels, it 
ought alao again to grace our church vessels. Some very beautifiil apeci- 
)f church plate were exhibited in the Great Exhibition, which prove<l 
that our church plate has been taken up by artists, who, with a due 
measure of the patronage withont which, when his materials ore so 
costly, the artist's hands are tied, will speedily raise it to a high standard 
of excellence. Mr. Keith obtained a medal for a case of plate, which 
has been engraved in Part VI. of the Instrumenta Ecclesiastiat, 2nd series, 
among which some of the patens, chased and enriched with enamel, and 
several cl;alice9, enamelled and jewelled, were especially noticeable. The 
Messrs. Skidmore, of Coventry, bad alao some very beautilhl church 
plate-~a chalice, of elegant shape, enriched with delicate blue enamel ; 
ft two-handled clialice, enriched with niello; and oSertory-basina, with 
jewels and enamels set in tlie rim. 

Many of the modem CHalica are made after the model of the fifteenth- 
century priest's chalice. We venture to think that better models might 
be chosen. The mediiEval Communion-chalice was intended to contain a 
very small portion of liquid, hut yet to be avesael of conspicuous size; con- 
sequently the Ixiwl is smalt and shallow, in proportion to the foot and stem. 
] There was a propriety of symbolical expression in this marked smallnesa 
of the bowl ; hut in reproducing such a cbalice on a larger scale, so that 
the bowl may he capacious enough for our use, the whole cup is ms^ified 
t gigantic size, and the stem and knop become of a size which is 
Inconvenient to the grasp. 

The cup for the congregation, in the Umes before the laity were de- 
prived of their privilege, was much larger than the mediieval chalice, and 
I frequently had two bandies, and probably more resembled the large 
loving-caps and wassail bowls of the middle ages, which were intended 
for the participation of a large company. For in those times not only 
□her of communicants about ten times as large as in these, in 
' proportion to the number of the congregation ; hut it was the custom then 
I (and was so in the Reformed Cborch, until the time of James I., or later,) 
I for the communicanta to drink, and not merely to taste, of the cup. 
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Itistnio that we da not need snch targe Conmiuiuoii cups, flrst, becanso 
□f the Bmall nun]1)er of cummunicantB wiih us, and of the ueual fashion 
of partaking! B^d second, because the ca^e with which the (nip can (and 
according to oar ritual may) be filled from the flagon, wiU make it 
unnecessary to have the commnnion-cop of a larger size tlian is convenient 
tu the grasp, even when the number of our coQimunicants has again 
became as great as it oaght to be. 

Still the shallow bowl, in the type of chalice which has frequently been 
chosen of httii as a model, ii so markedly and intentionally smallei* in 
proportion to the stem than the ordinary diinking-cups of the aanie period, 
■a to convey clearly the idea that it is only to be partaken of by very few 
persons ; and this is certainly on idea which we wish by all means to avoid 
upresung. 




Wo give here three examples of modem cups of Tery excellent design, 
but all of them, as it appears to us, aomewhat open to the objection which 
we hare just mentioned. 

We venture to suggest tlie ordinary drinMng-cups of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and Qfleenth centuries, and many of those of the sixteenth, 
as supplying better models than the mediEeral chaJioe for our Communion- 
chalices. Ensting examples of these are not wanting, and representations 
of them Hboond in the lilumlnated MSS. 

The paten appears fi^uently to lukve been used as a cover for the 
chalice, and is now sometimes made that it may be so used; but it is 
contrary to oat modem ideas of preprietj and reverence to place a plate 
over a cap, as a make-ahijt cover. There are, however, instances both 
before and after the Reformation, of a distinct cover to the cha]ice; 
and experience has, Sunday after Sunday, so convinced us of the 
desirableness of some means of preventing accidental impurities 
from getting into the Communion-cup, or of some means of removing 
them, or of both, that we shall venture to suggest the propriety of 
introdacing inte mora general use some kind of cover to tbe cup. 

The ordinary fourteenth century drinking-cup has on elegant conioa] 
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cover ; * and the chalieo of the same period also appear* BometimeB (as 
waa natural) to ha»e had a simaar corer.t We could liardly find a more 
IjeaatiiUl model for a chalice and coyer. A very hcautifiil Communion-cup 
at Weatetham Church, Kent, which is probably of uxteenth-ccntury 
date, )ia< a cover aurmoonted 
b; an armed figure. 

A veil or covering of linen 
or dUc, Inch aa is repreacnled 
in the accompanying cut, ii 
eometimcs used for the pur- 
pose for nhich we have here 
suggested a cover. 

If a spoon be introduced for 
the removal of accidental im- 
purities, DO one would desire 
that it should be of the com- 
mon domestic lashion. One of 
the old "'Poatle spoons," which 
used to bo pven as cJuisteniug 
presents, and of which nuoihen 
still exist, might be applied to 
the purpose. Some of the ma- 
nttJacturera of church plate make spoons of Boitable forma. 

The Paten used snciently to be made of the same materials as the 
chalice; (Ibr eurions information upon this 
subject, see Pugin's G'fossary of Eccl. Ona- 
t, ml' voce.') Our Church gives no special 
direction on the subject: the precious me- 
tata, silver, gilver-gilt, and gold, are the most 
I usual and the most suitable materials. It 
is simpl}! a shallow plate, but it is suscepCihlc 
of considerable beauty, both in its form and 
its Borface ornamentation; the supcrstilJoHS 
scrupulousness of the modem Komisb Church 
will not Buffer any engraving upon its inner 
face. Ancient patens, however, are sometimes engraved with some appro- 
piiate device; and there seems no valid reason why ours should nut be 
similarly adorned. 

Some snoient examples exist in the Treastuy of York Minster, and are 
engraved io the ATcAiEotofficaIJaumal,V(A. HI., p. 137, and No. £0, p. 331. 
Many other ancient examples exist, choice specimens of which will be 
found represented in the works on the subject already mentioned, and in 
Mr. Digby Wyatt's splendid volume of Church Plate, and in some of the 
fbreign works on the some subjects. 
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"nie Flagon U to bold tlie recerve of coneecrated wine a'bore whftt the 
cnp will coDl^n, «o as to obviate the necessitr for a cap of mconrenient 
■Ue, or a plurality of i^pa. Koce tbe Cranmunion-wine is to be conse- 
crated in it, it Bhould be of tbe ume prewmi material m the other 




Communion-Tegeelt, and natnroU; thoold be en suite with them in fkdiiiHi. 
Tlie fashion in reiy common use, which reeemblea a tankard, i» verf 
ungnceftil; some flagooa of modem-medisval design, wliich have loog 
■pouts like coffee-pots, are not much more gatisfactory in tbe aBsodaUoiui 
which they BDggest; pnibablj aome of the claret-jugs, wbich oux srl- 
manufocturere have produced, will Airniah more suitable types ; and 
Tttluable hints may be derired from the representations in those iuex- 
baoitible store-boDses of elegant art-design, the mediieTal MSS. The 
flagon ibonld have a lid, for the same reasons which have already been 
mentioned in ipeaking of a cover for tbe chalice. 

The Abna-basin is sometimes a bowl of 
silver, than which nothing can be more 
raltable; and it ia a vessel susceptible of 
mtich elegance of fiinn, and giving ample 
space for ornamental engraving or embossing. 
i The old shallow embossed bowls of brass, or 
latten, which are freqoently to be met with, 
and, indeed, are still in use for ewers in 
some places on the Contment, have been frequently applied of Ute years 
as alms-basins. 

At tbe meeting <^ tbe Archieological Institute, on June 1, 1849, Mr. 
Octavius Morgan, Mf ., exhilnt«d a collection of these dishes in bright 
yellow metal, several of which were ornamented with sacred devices and 
inscrlptiona ; on one was the Annnociation, on others are fbnnd Adam and 
Eve, St. George, the Grapes of Eshcol, the Paschal Lamb, &c. "The 
northern antiquary Sjbborg, who has written much on the subject, calls 
them baptismal dkhes or alms dishes."* We would hint to onr leaden 
that forgeries <f liieBe vessels are not 
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It WSB a custom in the Primitive Church to burn lights during the 
public icrvico, " to signify to the people (according to Dr. Donne) that 
Ood, tbe Father of Lights, was otherwise present in that place than in 
any other." Candlesticks do not, hoirever, appear to have been placed 
upon the altar until the tenth centur;, but to have been arranged around 
it i □suallj' there were onl; tvo candlesticks upon the altar, but there 
were others ranged around it, and a lamp was kept conslHtitly burning 
before the reserved Host in the pyi. Other tapers and lamps were bumed 
before favotuite sbriuea, and images, and the like. At the Reformation 
all these additional lights were banished, and only two wax-lighta 
retained. "Aud shall suScr from henceforth no torches nor candles, 
tapers, or images of wax, to be »et before any image or picture, but only 
two lights upon the high altar, before the Sacrament, which, for the signi- 
fication that Christ is the very true light of the world, they bIiaU suffer 
to remain Btill." flat Edward VI. 1547.) The phrase ■' before the Saera- 
nient" is somewhat ambiguous; perhaps it means that the candles wera 
only lighted during the CommonioQ Service and not at Morning 

I^ use of Ihc candlesticks, as jinrt of the lumiture of tlie Communion 
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Table, has been continued in cathedrals and royal and college chapels, 
and in some parish churches,* to the present day, under the authority of 
the Rubric which orders that such ornaments of the church shall be re- 
tained as were in use, by the authority of Parliament, in the 2nd 
Edward VI. 

We give here three good examples of ancient candlesticks, which will serve 
well for the purpose of the altar-lights. They are usually made of the mixed 
metal called latten ; but may be had of richer material. The second of 
the series is a veiy beautiful one ; the wood-cut does not do it justice. 



The method of lighting a church effectually and handsomely was long 
a problem, which we hare only perhaps just now satisfactorily solyed. Our 
fast decreasing space will not permit us to discuss the subject so fully as 
it deserves. We must content ourselyes with a few brief notes. 

There are two modes of lighting — ^by candles, and by gas. A good deal 
of the unsatisfactoriness in our modem lighting of churches has arisen 
firom endeavours to make gas look like wax tapers ; because the medinval 
builders had no gas, and our modem imitators had an idea that we were 
to eschew all the discoveries of modem science, and imitate mediaeval 
works as slavishly as the Chinese tailor. 

Now that we have fairly recognised the principle that the modem 
builder must avail himself of every modem discovery, some of our first 
designers have treated gas-lights in a way which is beginning to show us 





that, instead of any injury to the effect of a Gothic building, they may be 
made, when properly handled, accessories of great beauty, for which 
the mediaeval artist would have gladly given all his wax tapers and 
twinkling lamps. 

There are then two distinct styles of design in church-lights; one for 
candles, the other for gas. 



• For a list of authorities, see the Bierwrgia AngUeana. 
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The diitribution of the light to the varipua parts of the building i» 
eflbcted bj side-ligbtB affixed to the wall ; b? Btimdarda, fixed upon the 
bencb-onds, or etanding upon an independent pedestal ; luid by coTonge, 
or chandcUera aa we coiiiaic)iily call them, Buapended from above. Of 
Bide-IightR we give here a couple of e^iamplea, and a light of the same 
character adapted as a pulpit-bg)it. 

The idea of a standard-light la a staff of wood 
or metal, of the reqoiaite hpight, holding a socket 
It the top for the candle, and with a metal bowl 
beneath the socket, to catch the Miiog wax. The 
idea may be elaborated into a splendid pedestal, 
bearing a multiplicity of lights; but for an or- 
dinary village church, the simple standard aa we 
hare described it, attached to the ends of the 
benches, is perhaps sufficiently elaboiate, uid has a simple quaiatness 
whose eff^t is very pteasiog. 

We have before us some gas fltandards by Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, 
a very auccessfol artist in ecclesiastical metal-work. One is a giant light 





adapted to throw light upon the Bible-lettem, or for any dmilu position. 
A tall standard of brass is surmounted by a crown, out of which proceed 
four branches — the straight central continuation of the standard, snr- 
rounded by three carved ones ; the branches are ornamented with sprigs of 
foliage, and each terminates in a crown, from which proceed tliree gas 
jets. Another smaller standard is fixed upon the end of a carved 
bench ; a beautiftilly designed item divides into three elegant branches, 
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beuing tbtiagfi, and each tennlnatiiig in a fimrv, out of which thrae little 
jet* of gu iMaoB, like luDtinoo* itsmem. The whole dewgn, worked In 
brau, ii very el^uit. 

The corona is & circlet of wood or metal beaTing a ntimber of trnpen 
nrand its rim, and iiupeaded fhim the roof- thi« mode of lighting a 
building is very ancient, and it« retention itiU in onr larger domeitiG 
rooms, and our halli <tf public aasemblj, i» sofflci^it proof of it* effldency. 




Cktronaa hare lometimeB two or three circles, one over the other, and 
diminiahing in diameter, so ai to form a pyramid of light, with c 
ingljr beautiful eflbct.* 
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We give in psges ST and 9B, three ezamplea of corona of one circle for 
candles, of tariotiB degrees of etuborAteneu. 

It u more eBpe<:iall]', perhaps, in these coronal and pyramidal arrange- 
meata of light, that gas will enable the artist to revel in novel and beaa- 
tiful designs ; he is do longer compelled to work his design out of dots of 
light, which are encumbered with a sticlc of wax (in candles), or a metal 
bowl (Ibr oil) beneath each ; he has uow in his lionds a light, whose necessaiy 
accompaniment is nothing but a thin stem of metal, such as the artist re- 
quires for the skeleton of his design; a light which, save that it must Iiave 
tliis thin stem, is indcflmtely plastic; it maj be drawn out in long coa- 
tiuuoua lines of light, or dotted in ten thousand little jets, or Qashed out 
in great masses of brilliant flame. This plasticitj is one great charac- 
teristic of gas; and another is the invisibleneis of its generation— ita 
freedom, that ia, from the incumbrance nf a roll of wax, or a bowl of oil. 
To make a gas flame issue from a sham half-burnt candle, or from a 
pseudo oil-vase, is the same mistake as to make a screen of brass of the 
same design and substance as one of Umber ; and etery design for a gas- 
light wtiich does not bring into prominence those two characteristicB— of 
&cilit7 of handling and invisibleness of generation— ao as to make them 
Bourcea of gratiflcation to the beholder, will be a tkilure. 
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BE arc cooflned witfain ItmJU wliich preclude the i 

uf our entering at tny lonffth into a description of the 
Diauy hundrediufeiunples of ancient tiles which lie before 
iia. Wc propose to confine ourselves to such a, sketch of 
Uie nntiquities of the subject its a " Church B^storation 
Comiailtce," or a countiy Clergyman desiraua of repartng 
a church, would dcaire to have, in order to avoid any yiolotion of antiqua- 
rian propriety; and to such practical binta aa may perlisps enable them 
to avoid some of ttie errors by which the eOcct of modem tile-paTcmenta 
has so often been ii^ured. 

There ciui be little doubt that the decoratlTc tile pavements of the 
middle ages vcro derived ftom the cUEaicoI mosaic pavements, in vhich 
the pattern was pniduci:d by inlaying substance! of vaiioas colours in 
etone or marble. In these northern countriee luture did not supply varied 
marbles and rare stones, and the Gothic artist essayed a humble imitatim 
of these in coloured clays, just aa even the artist of southern Europe 
would sometimes use a piece of moulded clay in the midst of a rich design 
of mosaic-work, where the clay gave the colour which lie required. The 
earliest examples, however, of inlaid tiles, which have hitherto been found 
in England, cannot be assigned to an earlier dale than the thirteenth 
century. 

The mode of manufacture appears to have been as follows : the tile of 
red clay, generally about four to sii inches square, and one inch thick, 
was impressed on its upper surface with a slJinip which bore an orna- 
mental design ; the hollow which this stamp left io the tile was filled up, 
in the more usual description of tile, with a whitish clay, giving the 
ornamental design in white on a red field. Generally the whole face of 
the tile was covered with a yellowish glaze, which was burnt on in the 
ftimace. Of course, much of the success of the manufacture depended 
upon procuring two clays of the requisite colours, which would shrink 
equally in the drying and burning; if the white clay shrank too much, it 
would shrink away from the red intaglio at the edges, its surface would 
shrink beneath the level of the red clay, and the Ule would be spoiled ; if 
the white did not shriuk so much aa the red, then the white would rise 
alMve the level of the red, and probably, by its unequal expansion, force 
the whole tile into a curved shape. .And these are among the points of 
manufacture wliich are to be attended to in tfae purchase of modern tiles; 
though, indeed, the principal modem makers have aCtaiaed such profi- 
ciency in the manipulation of their art, tluit theii tiles are superior in 
worknianship to the aadent ones. 
The tUe which we have described, with b yellow pattern on a red 
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ground, is tbe moat usual kind of omanmntal tile; but there ore otfier 
varieties occaaionally found. SometimcB tliu usual arrangement of the 
two colours is inverteil, and we have a red device on a j'ollov ground. In 
another Vind the stamp or mould is so made that it tlirows tho ornamental 
design into relief and tlie field is left lioUow and not filled in with other 
coloured clay: this we may call the embossed tile. In another kind the 
design is only impressed in outline; but in these the yellow glaxe with 
which the surface is covered, being thicker in tbe incised lines, often 
produces a diflbrent colour in the outlined pattern : these we may call out- 
line tiles. 

We find also a few instances of inlaid tiles in other colours. Unin- 
tentional varieties of colour are sometimes produced by over or under 
burning: thus at Weatleigh, Devon, and Bristol Cathedral, some black 
and yellow tiles have been converted into dark-green and yellow. But 
besides these, we have a few valuable examples of the use of other 
than tho usual colonra — e. g. at Stone Church, Kent, arc several Early 
Decorated tiles, having a bine foliated device on a black ground ; and at 
St. Alban's is a tile in which yellow and green arc combined. A yellow 
device, on a blue ground, occurs on a late thirteenth-century tile at Dor- 
chester, Oion ; blue and white on red at Hmustall Ridware, Staf- 
fordshire ; and a beautifiil and very remarkable Early English die 
&om Prithelstock, Devon, is included among Messrs. Maw and Co.'a 
collection of drawings, in which blue, green, red, yellow, white, and 
black, are combined upon the same tile. 

Besides these ornamental tiles, a great number of plain tiles enter into 
tbe design of a tile pavement, and these are of various colours, plain 
block, red, yellow, white, dark green, and blue : thcHC are sometimes of 
the same size as tho ornamental tiles ; sometimes half or one-third the 
width, intended for borders and dividing tines i sometimes of Tarlout 
slmpes, whici), with other tiles, fit together and produce a geometrical 

The devices found on ancient decorative tiles are almost infinite in their 
variety. We may perhaps conveniently divide them into the following 
classes; — human Jiifarea, including representations ol kings, bishops (Cliap- 
ter-house, Westrainsler), ladies, knights in combat, huntsmen, &c. Sis. j 
aniraa&of every kind, especially those used in heraldry, lions, stags, swans, 
and dragons, &C.; heraldic devices; geomeiricat devices, including those 
very numerous ones in wliicli a portion only of a geometrical design ia 
contained on each tile; foliage designs, including again those in which 
each tile bears only part of the whole pattern; lellered tiles, including 
those which bear sacred monograms, monograms and initials of individuals, 
tiles wliich bear letters forming portions of legends and inscriptions, and 
others in which the letters appear to be only oniamentali and lastly, to 
include tbe variety of others which will not come under any of these 
heads, we must add a class of miMelluneous, 

A great number of examples have been published. Selections of valuable 
and interesting examples, carefully drawn in colours to the fiill size of the 
originals, vriU be found in the following works : — ExampUt of Jheorative 
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Tila, by Mr. J. Q. NichotB; Patltma of Jn/aiti Tlla n the Diocae of 
Oxford, by Mr. W. A. Church; Ancient Irish Tile PuaewoK, by Mr. 
Oldham 1 and in the Catalo^ea uf Mesers. Maw and Co., of BenthaU 
works, new Broieley, ShropBbire, ind Mewrs. Miaton, of Stoke-npon- 
Trent, Staflbidshire. Other iotereeting einmples on a noaUer Bcoie 
-will be found in tho Oxford Glotiiry of Archiuciure, and Bcattered 
throughout many other architectural and topographical pnblica- 
tiong; and the Tarietiea of tile patleinB are so endless, that perhaps 
there are few of (he army of ecuteaiologiBta whose note-books will 
not funush additional unpublished examples. Besides the above publi- 
cations, we are fitvoured, by the courtesy of MeBsrs. Maw and Co. with the 
loan of their very eztensire and valuable coUection of tracings and draw- 
ings of interesting unpublished examples, for our u«c in tho drawing up of 
these notes. It demands some self-denial to turn away from so valuable 
« mass of material for an elaborate essay on the archnology of the sub- 
ject; but we must confine oursolres here to the notice only of some of 
those which will be practically useful to the niodem restorer. 

It it perliapa hardly necessary to remark that, in selecting patterns for 
modem use, n^«rd must be had to the date of the style of pavement which 
Is to be introduced. Not only would it be an antiquarian blunder to in- 
troduce tiles of an earlier date than the fabric^ but tbe effect produced by 
tho incongrui^ of tho style of ornament of the floor with tbe style of the 
ornamentation of the rest of the church would be unsatisfactory.* Even 
ia a church which is very destitute of architectural ornamentation which 
would contrast with the floor patterns, we muBt remember tho probability 
of decorative patterns being hereafter introduced into the windows and 
Bpon the walls, and must let the design of tbe floor be such as will har- 
monise with the style Ulcely to be adopted, or which in many cases niuf 
])e adopted, in those parts of the fabric 

In determining this point, it would not always bo wise, because the 
lidiric isof Early English date (for example), to place a pavement of Early 
English design. Begard must be had to the modifications which tbe 
building has undergone ; for instance, if there ore many Perpendicular 
windows, these miial liare Perpendicular gloss; the decoration of the walls 
«vghl to harmonise with the windows; ond, in such a case, perhaps a 
pavement of Perpendicnlar design might be the most desirable. The 
characteristics of design wliich mark the different perioile are, of course, 
in accordance with the characteristics of tlie Gothic art generally of those 
periods. An eye familiar with Gothic art in architectural detail, painted 
glass, &C., will easily rec<«nisc the dates of a series of tile patterns; to 
explain tiiam to one unfamiliar with the subject would be to write an 
s^sode (m Gothic design, which would lar exeeed our limita. We give, 
however, the dates of the engraved examples which we introduce, in order 
to assist those of our readers who are not familiar with these minutia of 
detail. In looking through a coUection of tile patterns, the reader must 
■Isu remember that the m^urity of them are intended to form one of a 

* See ume otneivitiuiii od tMi lubject auia ttie bciv) oE " SUinud Glg»," p. 23, 
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»et of four, nine, Bizteen, or more tiles ; nad that in many cases it is utterly 
impoBsible for any but a very proctieed eye to appreciate the effect of the 
ilesign from this one bi^ment of it ; for very frequently the whole design 
in a geometrical one, of very great intricacy aa well as beauty. 

Wc give here a few eiamploa of ancient tiles by way of specimen ; and, 
first, three geometrical tiles.* No*. 1 and 3 are each one of a set of tiles — 
tbe vhole design of the set b^g an intricate series of Intersecting clrclcB. 

H^ ^M ^M 

^ 1^ ffi 

ng. I. Fig. 2, hk, J. 

Fig. ], f^m Oxford, is of Decorated dale; Qg. 9, from Neath Abbey, is 
also Decorated; andfig.3,ftomRom»er Abbey, is of Early Decorated style. 
And nert, four veiy elegant foliated patterns— 

ES 1^ ^S "^^ 
Wm ra me 



Hg. 6. 




Fig. 4, also fltim Itomsey Abbey, is of thirteenth-century dftte i 
flg. 5, tVoni Gloucester Cathedral, is also late thirteenth centniy; and 
Age. 6 and 7, from the Abbey Church of Great Malvern, are both of the 
latter port of the fiileentb century. 

We DOW give a few sets of tiles in order to illustrate the remarks 
which we liave made above: and first, in order to exhibit at the samp lime 

< examples of the class of "animal tiles," 

a set of (i)ur curious tiles of I 

I the fourteenth century (fig. 8), bearing f 
i^^Hflffim sqairrcls, discovered in the ruias of the i 
'^;iaP^^ CoUegiateChorchatWalliogfordCastle. I 
^ S^g^SS j And next (flg. 9), an interesting set I 

V'ig. s. of four tiles from Reading Abbey, which ng. 'j, 

will also exliibit a design of two birds pecking from a tree; a device very 
usual on mediiEval tiles, and, indeed, in medieval omameotution gene- 
rally, and which is doubtless derived from the primitive Christian symbol 
of the two birds pecking from a tree, wliich we find in some of the early 
Cliristian monuments in the Roman Catacombs. This tile is of the 
lliirteentli centnry. 

And nert we give an example of a grotesque design of Early Decorated 
jFssyWscja character, fhjm an old tile, whose "' 
ffe^^i^^Ql bitat" is not certainly known (flg. in.) JKjj 
VJ^^^^^Ci ^^* "^ 8*™ "" example of a very 3ffl 
■ ■; bcautit\jl geometrical design, of late Ajj 

j Early English dale, carried over four ^^ 
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n of ^onietrical device with foliatitm, from the Abbey Cliiirch uf 

I or Great MalTcm (flg. 12), is in the B GHgSBElEnD a 

Bt}-lc of \bK Early Engliih oi " 





Thi: belief that it ii 
part of the fifteenth ceatuty, i 
ji earlier dcaign. 
.13} is Anothurclianuitigfoliage design, with a border rounil it, from 
ertaioly of the latter part of the 1 5tb century. 

And here is a rcpre- r 

wntntion of the way it 

which Che varioua kiods | 

mjr -^ji.-r-^ of devit-es, foliated and [ 

Wf^^vttWMti animal, are combined in 

P*iifl[fi^J tbe same delign, from I 

the pavement at Win- i 

■r Cathedral (fig. I 



It i 



of Early 



iozengewiie, and surruunded 





green tiles, which divide it from another set of 9 tilee, on each of which a 
foliated device ii repeated. And flg. IS u another set of 9 tileg, ftoroWcat 
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Hendred Cliureh, Orfonlahire, forming an exceedingly bcautiftil Decorated 
design. The tiles wliich compose tliia latter design are given in fac Edmile 
in Mr. Church's Book of Oi/ord Tilt:: 

And lastly we give, on a ratlier larger scale, a set of nine tiles, from 
Gloucester Cathedral (Fig, 16), forming a beautiful dcflign of late Per- 
pendicular character. 

Not to pass over modem 
designs altogether, ire here 
give an example of one 
(Fig, 17) from the manu- 
facl^ry of Mr. Godwin, of 
Lugwardine, Hereford, which 
we haie selected becauae it ia 
not imitated from an ancient 
tile, but gives an idea of the 
chanwtoriBtica of modem 
design. 

As we have already stated, 
there are hundreds — even 
thousands — of examples of 
ancient tite patterns exist- 
ing ; and they have been 
copied by tha modem manu- 
'* "' factorers in a style of work- 

manship more perfect, and with material superior to the old ones. And 
yet the majority of the modem tile-pavements are failures, — they fail 
to gjve the same satisfaction to an edacated eye tliat the old ones do. 

One reason for this may be, that some of the modem tiles which were 
made at the commencement of the revival of the art were highly glazed, 
and in the pavement composed of them the pattern was lost in the reflected 
light, and the whole floor had moreover a look of uncomfortable lubricity 
which wa» particularly offensive. The nioniiiactucers, however, have 
remedied this defect, and now never glaze their tilee unless apeciolly 
ordered to do so ; so tliat it is now quite inexcusable to ruin the eOcct 
of a tile pavement by ttiis fault. 

Another defect in soma pavements is the bad design of the tiles ; but 
this is a comparatively rare fault, owing to the very general adoption of 
old tile patcerna for modern use. A much more frequent lault is that of 
ii\juring the eO^l of the old designs, by copying them with a certain 
over-neatness and prettiness, which may look more satialactory perhaps 
in the single tile, but is not so effective in the pavement. 

It is, however, very easy to procure tiles of perfect workmanship and 
unexceptionable design from the principal ntanuiacturers ; and there is no 
difficulty in having them made after any given design, at a cost which is 
almost inappreciable in the purcliaae of n number of tiles. The chief 
difficulty is in the arrangement of the general design; it is here especially 
that modem pavements have fbiled ; and even jet the elucidation of the 
ancient principles of arrangement is by no means a superfluous work. 
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The leading fault hu been the miitaken idea, which ha« prevailed in 
deaignB for «tained glass oUo, and in maaf uCher Ihings, that the greater 
tlie quaaiiifi of rith work (or coloor or material) the richer tlie effect would 
be: whereas, to prudura> a rich effect, rich worlc (or colour or material) 
miut be jndiciouglf set amidst a foil of plainer vork. In a window the 
coloured glass must be relieved with an abundant quantity of white and 
Tellow ; in a pavement the inUid pattern tiles should be relieved with a 
■ulHcient intennixture of plain tiles. 

The proper arrangement of the general design is a matter of such 
primary importonco to the good effect of tho pavement, that we proceed to 
dwell at some length on the principles of arraogcmeut which may be 
deduced from the existing examples (not very nomcrous) of ancient 
pavcmcntfi, in which the general arrangement cun be dolermined,* 

There appear to have been, speaking generally, two different methods of 
arranging large elaborate tile pavements during the medjieval period ; one, 
which wc will call panelled, prevailed in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries; tho other, which we will call diapertd, in the fifteenth ixntuiy. 
The first we have called panelled because the general design is divided 
into numerous panels of various shapes by narrow lines composed of plain 
black, or green, or, more rarely, red tiles. When the area to be paved is 
very large, it is flnt divided into more manageable spaces by a few main 
bands of plain tiles rwining north and south. Take a small fioor, or one 
of these spaces of a brger fioor, and we find it thus arranged :— It is first 
divided into oblong panels running east and west ; those arc again sub- 
divided into smaller panels of lozenge, triangular, and other shapes. 

The colours of tho bands which form tho larger panels are generally dif- 
ferent &om those which form the sub-panels ; and the intersections of these 
bands are almost always marked by a tile of different colour, frequently by 
a small inlaid tile. These sub-panels are filled in either with repetitions 
of the same Inlaid tile, or with seta of four, nine, or more tiles, forming a 
pattern, afler the &ahion of which we have already given examples ; fre- 
quently two lets of tiles are alternated in a pauel, or one set forming 
a pattern will be placed in the panel, and filled in with tiles of another 
pattemj and a variety of other combinations which it would be tedious to 
describe. 

As an example, take the pavement of tho Exchequer Chamber, 
Eireter Cathedral. It is first divided into large oblong panels, by 
broad bands of tUes marked with black lozenges on a red ground 
(red lozenges on black, in some of the bands). Each panel is sub- 
divided longitudinally into tluve compartments, by narrow bands of green ; 
and tliesc three sub-panels are differently filled in as follows; — 1, has a 
row of squares set lozengewise, the angles extending to the sides of the 
panel, the squares formed by narrow green tiles, with a red tile at the 
intersectioas : each square is filled up with a set of sixteen tiles, forming 
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four repetitions of a foliage pattern ; tho half squarci (or triengleB) left 
on each aide of tlic panel, aro filled in with Tarious different tilea. 2, ia 
divided into square compartments act lozengevise, bj green tilea, vitli a 
red ono at the interaections, but in this panel each lownge is half the aize 
of those in panel 1, bo that two are required t« reach acroaa the panel; 
the aquares are filleil in some coaea with a set uf four tiles, in others with 
four repetidona of the same tile. 3 is divided into large triangles, by 
bands of green, which stretch from side to aide of the panel, at the ssnie 
inclination aa the banda in the other panels ; and tlie triangles are flU^ 
with tilea veiy irregularly diBpaaed." 

The paving of the Presbyteij of Winchester Cathedral, a wort of the 
13th century, has been much injured; but enough remans to show that 
it was arranged od the same princlplea aa the Enetor pavement; the 
panels run east and west the whoh> length of the Freabj'tery. Drawinga 
of two of the«c panels lie before us : in one panel the borders ore red, 
composed of two stripa of narrow dark tilea, between which ia a series of 
soiall square tilei, set lozengewisc, charged with a yellow mullet (star of 
five points) piert:e<l red; and the triangular spaces left between theaa 




Fl«.lg. 
gular dark tilei. The panel is divided by the nam 


re filled in with trian- 
>w dark tUea (with no 
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coloared tile at tlie intersections) into n series of square sabpancls, fire - 
of viiich TCHch Hcmas the panel ; and these squares are filled by sets of 
fbur inliiid tiJes. the pattern alteniatinj! in adjoining squiires. 




In the other panel one border has a series of small squaro tiies inlaid 
with a yellow eight-leaved flower on a red ground, between fillets of nar- 
row dark-green tiles ; the border on the other side of the same panel has, 
on a red ground, a central yellow stem with tittle trefoils on footHialks, 
springing from it in pairs, between dark fillets. Tlie panel is divided 
lozengewise into squares by dark fillets with a plain red tile at thciT 
intersections i three and a half squares extend across the panel; and these 
squares are filled by a set of four tiles, forming a folial<id pattern— all the 
squares baring the same pattern. 

The ancient tile of which we here pve a representation (fig. 18) appears 
to have borrowed its design fl'oni an arrangement on this principle, and 
might serve to fill in a panel, which would have much tlie effect of some 
of those above described. 

(Fig. 19) is a tile arrangement adapted from the 13th century wall 
diaper at West Walton, Norfolk, before mentioneil at p. IB. 

The niethoii of arrangement of the fifteenth century we have called 
diapered, heeause that word perhaps belt represents the general efiect of 
the design. In this method the area is not broken tip into niimerooa 
panels by narrow dark bands ; sometimes, indeed, it is divided into a few 
large spaces by straight rows of tiles of a uniform pattern— often heraldic 
tiles ; but generally the whole area, where not unusually large, is one field, 
filled in by a diaper pattern, arranged on this wise — the diaper consists of 
alternate squares of sixteen tiles each; one square is composed of sixteen 
inlaid tiles (red and white), oltcn forming a single device, hut sometimes 
repetitions of the same tile; the other square is of four central tilee, gene- 
rally fbrming one device, with twelve plain tiles arranged in a border 
round them. 

These are descriptions of elaborate tile pavements. Tliere are many 
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Others of inucli rimpler, but often Tery beauliAil and effective deaigni, 
which are, perhaps, more suitable for the uaves of our cJmrdieB, where 
the portions of a design left visible by the pewing are very small, and 
of awkward riwpos, and wLare, consequently, a design of this large and 
elaborate description would be cut up into what might not improbably 
turn out to be unplcasing, or at leoat confUsed and incObctive, fhigmants. 

Many Hoors are formed of arrangements of tilsB whicli are nil, or nearly 
all, plun, but of different colours ; and the effect produced by the alter- 
nating of these diSbrcnt colours is sometimes very pleasing. Sereml 
very good Early English arrangements of this kind at Rochester Ca- 
thedral are engTaved in the GUman/ of Ardiiteclare, pi. 207. One is an 
efltedve geometrical pattern, which may be thus described: — Crosses 
pateo (formed of iBoscoles triangles, whose apexes meet in the centre of 
the cross) are disposed so aa to touch one another at the angles ; the 
crosses are black ; the intermediate sqaare and lozenge-shaped spaces are 
yellow. Another pattern consists of squares divided diagonally, and the 
opposite triangles thus produced are coloured black and yellow, as in the 
tile here represented (flg. 20), the colours being interchanged in attaining 
^^^^ squares: e. j. if the top and bottom triangles are black in one 
r^^^ square, they are yellow in all tlie squares which adjoin it Wo 

^^ here give a representation of tlie effect of this arrangement* 
l^^^^l (Sg. 21). Anotlier is formed of alternate squares, set lozenge- 
if red and yellow ; another by altcniatu lozenges of tlie 
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a parement haa ktel j been discovered, formed of sqnaro red 
tilea, aurrouuded by a narrow band of 
I ] 11 I I black, with, at the interacctionB, a nnitll 

M LJ L -, red tile with a yeUow roee (fig. 23). 

^S^^^^^^^^^^^^^S' "^^ eSixt of the pavement depcnda 
7^ — (o materially upon a propiir arrangement 
.j^^^^^^^^^^^^^E of its general design, that we believe 
'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ will be acceptable to many of imr reader* 
~^^^^^^H^^^^B^K*~ to hare here a list, which we hare taken 
^^^^^^^^^■^^^^S paini to compQi^ of nearly all the known 
•^H^^^HJI^^aj^S— examples of exiiting ancient turange- 
— ^UIHHBPim^ — mente; with a reference to the worki in 
I ™ P'l j"'"! which Bomo of them hare been engraved ; 

p[j jj and we beg to recommend a study of 

tliem. Dot otdy to the araateor who is 
abonl to design a pavement, but also to the restorer who is about to Mdect 
an arrangement from the pattern-book of a tile manufacturer, or to ap- 
ir disapprove of the design submitted by tiig architect- 
Two of the thirwcnlli century, in the chapels of Sawley Abbey Chnr«h, 

■ 'n the i'orttJiire ^rtAi(ec(uro;,5oeif(j*iiTmnBactiiiDs, Vol. tor 
Woodporry, Oxon. 13lh century. Ardumlogki^ Journal, Vol. III., pp. 127 , 

and IS9. 
Hdpstone, Narthunta, 13tli cent. Gkuar;/, pi 209. (The aitu plaUbi 

this ia very good.) 
Rochester Gathedial, 13th cent. Gloaarg, pi. 307. 
Windiester Cathedral, ISth cent. Giattars, pL 207 ; 
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tety otatme Cstb«iltal, ISth cant. CoUioga's GallUc Ontammli, ToL I., 

pl. 101. 
Chkptar-houu of Saliabiuy Catludnl, ISUi cent Colllngg'g Gotiic Oma- 

ncnO, Vol I., pL 97. 
Old Suiting School, Worceater Cathedral, ble 13th cent. Oxford Gtimary, 

pis. !0 J and 205. 
Chapter-house, Westminster, latter part d( ISth cenL 
Exeter CathedrBl, I3tb cent. CoUInes's Gothic Ornamtna, Vol. I., pl. 96; 

and Elder Soaeis'i Traaiactiimt, Vol. III., pi. 27, and mfra. 
Neath Abbey, Glamorgan, 14th cent. Messrs. Maw and Co.'a CataloguB. 
Upper rocmH of Muniment Tower, New College, Oxford, Uth cent. 
Great Bedwin, Wilts, 14th mnt. Gloaary, pl, 206. 
Oxford Cathedral, 14tb cent Gloaary, pl. 20O. 
Abbey-house, Makuesbury, 14th cent. Nicholl's ExampUt if i^eeonUim TUo, 

I'liur Crawden'a Chapel, Ely, c 1330 a.d. Collings's Gothic Ontimemt, VoL 

II., pL 14. 
llighitin Ferrers, North Hants, o. 1340, Cluaxhta of Mc Archdeaeonrt/ of 

North UanU, 
Malvern Abbey Church, c 1450 A.O. Blaokbnrne'B DeoorativB Painluis if 

tk Middle Agei. 
Three at Tewkesbury Abbey Church, viz. : one in Beaochamp Chapel, c. I43B 
A.D. Carter'a Ancient ArtUttcliire, Vol. II., pl. 27 ; oiiil another in Titz- 
Hamon's Chapel, c. 1500 a.d. Blnckbuma's DecorriliBe Paiatiiig. And 
another in the Founder's Chapel, c 1397 A.D. 
Abbot SeabiDokB's Chapel, Gloucester Cathedral, ISth cent. (1464—1457.) 

Carter's Ancient Sx^ttm, pL 17. 
at. Cross, Winchnter. 
Christ Church, Hants. 
One at Ely, originally in the passage leading to the I^y Chapel, now laid 

down In the south transept, formed of tiles of various diapei. 
Fountains Abbey, formed uftilea of various n&fwi. 
Beaulieu Abbey. Engraved above (Sg. 19). 
Muniment Room, Salisbury Coatle. 
Bristol Cathedral. 
Lady Chapel, Winchaater. 

We sludl also add a few nolCB of tile pitvements as represented bi 
iiluminatcd MSS. 

In the foiirtccDth-century MS. already mentioned (Iloyol, 15 1>. 
IIL), at f. I, is u flour of altiTuate light atid dark green squares. 
At C 4S, of alterxuite yclluw and green squares. At f. 368, of alter- 
nate aquares, wlueh vrc will designate as A. and D.; A. ha« a field a! 
darliieli green with b large roundel of lighter lint; B, liaa a field of yeltunr 
green, with a pattern upon it in rather darker tint, about the same tint as 
the lighter tint in A., the pattern conaiating of a lozenge in the middle 
with small triangles to occupy tlie ongtus of the tile, At f, 274, of 
alternate squares, C. and D. ; C. having upon a field of light brown a 
lozenge of yellow; D., upon a field of yellow, a square of tight brown, 
and within this square as largo a quatrefoH of yellow as it will contain. 
At £ SS4, tiles all the same pattern, wbick may bo described, hcraldically, 
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u portj per Binister beoil, block and greenish yetlow, a giiaare cotmter- 
diangcd. At f. 364, the same pattern as at Bochesler as before deacribed. 
At f. 409, alternately, E. and F.; E. being party per bend jellow and 
[nnk a square counterchaaged; F. tlie same pattern in jellow and green. 
At f. 433, tiles all the same pattern, portj per bund blaclc and yelloir, 
a roundel counterchaQgcd.* 

In a MS. of the time of Richard II., in the Britisli Museum (Dom. A. 17), 
at f. 49, isafloorof altemale aqueree, green and yellow. At f. 120 is tlio 
very intereiting interior of a church already described: its floor is of 
•quares, G. and H. alternately; G. having upon n fleld of green a square 
of lighter green ; H. upon a field of the lighter tint of green, a square of 
yellow (gilt in the MS.) At f. 148, another interior of a church, whose 
Boor it not of tilei, and perliaps is only a fancy of the illuminator's, 
which is not practicable, but it is worth describing; it consists of 
lozenges of pink, blue, and green, arranged alternately in diagonal 
rows ; in each lozenge the tints are shaded off from dark at the 
upper comer to light at the lower, and upon each lozenge is a gilt 
pattern like the sacred Tau (T with a ring at the top), and beneath the 
anna of the T two dots. At f. 175, alternate squares of two shades of 
green At f SOS a floor of alternate squares, each square formed of a set 
of nmo tdes, and these sets of nine divided (Vom each other hy bpnds 
(of same sized tiles) of yt.Uow one set of nine has a yellow tile iu the 
centre surrounded by eight red ones ; 
the other set of nine has a yellow centre 
surrounded byeighlgreenones. This ar- 
rangement is represented in the accom- 
panying figure (24). At f. 145, interior 
of a chancel, floor of a uniform green tint- 
In a MB. of the time of Henry VI., in 
the British Museum (Royal, 15 K VI.), 
at f. 2, is a floor of allernatc green and 
yeUow (gold in MS.) squares. At f. 5, 
two floors, one green and brown, the 
other green and yellow. At f. 6, alter- 
^^ 2^ nate grass-green and brown-green. At 

f. 327, green and black. At f. 109, a 
singular but effective pattern, which may bo thus described: alternate 
square sets, thus composed— a centre of light green, surrounded by a nar- 
row band of salmon colour, with light green squares in the comers; in 
I the alCemate set the colours are counter-changed. This efllctive design 
t ia here shown at fig. SB. At f. 135 is a floor of the same pattern in green 
|«iid hnff; and at f. 145, in two shades of green. At f. 122, alternate 
s, I. and K.; I. is red, with a pattern in dork lines, consisting of a 
■ •quare, scored diagonally, with, iu each compartment, a little V, its point 
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'directed towotds the centro, K la plain brown: tlie same occurs agtun 
at £ 135 and f 170 

A hw other authontiea fbr arrangementa of late fifteenth-centur;r ^^^ 
oiaj be obtumcd from tliG im\emc[ita which occur in the plates of Ham 
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Fig, as 
n Dfr Weiss £unig • On p! 1 is a pavement composed of two 
kinda of tUes altematiog, one IB the eaine as that alreadj flgnred aa 
tig. SO ; the other le represented by a circle inscribed witltin the «quarc.f 
At pi. 69 IS a pavement composed of four different tiles, which we will 
diBtinguisli as I, 2, 3, and 4. 1 is lilie fig. SO; 2 ia represented by a plain 
circle inwribed within the shaded square tile ; 3 is uniformly shaded; 4 is 
left plain ; and the; ore thus arranged : — 
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At pi. fil isanother pavement of three tiles, arranged in di^onal rows; 
the flrst row is of plwn tiles, the other row conaistB of two tiles alternating, 
one is a pl^n shaded tile, the other is represented by a plain roundel upon 
a shaded ground. At pi. 114 is a pavement, composed of two kinds of 
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tUcB, amnged in dia^nal rows ; one tile ie plun, the other has a crom 
taltire, with flcur-ile'lis terminations, with a small cross intersecting it in 
the centra! point. At pi. 131 is a pavement composed of two kinds of 
tiles, arranged diagonal];, one pl^n, the other with small shaded quarter 
circles taken out of the angles. At pi. 337 a pavement of two tiles, alter- 
nititiK, one tile like tliat already figured as flg. 30 ; the other is repre- 
eented by a shaded roundel, surrounded by a circle. At pi. aS7 a pave- 
ment of two tiles, in diagonal rows; one tile plain, the otiier has a pattern 
composed of a small square in tliQ centre, with stalked trefoil leaves 
sprin^ug tVom its angles, and a little three-qunrter circle attached to the 
sides of the square. At pi. S19 is a very singular and effective sirange- 
ment, of which we give a representation (Sg. 36). The Spread Eagle is 
the armorial badge of the EmiKiror of Qennony, in an apartment of whose 
palace the pavement occurs. 

We And some singular instances of tiles adapted as numvnitnial nuno- 
rlalt: the most extensive is that of the floor of the Chapter-house at 
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Jumieges, in which designs, containing figures of abbots under cano^es, 
with angels, borders, and other accessories, ore drawn in outline upon seta 
of tiles. The designs are clearly in imitation of the ordinary designs which 
we find incised upon sUbs of gtonej they are all of the same date, and ore 
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e uf the wrieB of abbnts of the twclflli and early port of the 
tliirteenlh century, at whiclv period the floor wag fftbricatcd. Thi» inte- 
resting floor has been destroyed, hut dmwingi of the whole eoriea of effl- 
GieB are preserved in the valuabU; Gagni^res coUectioa in the Bodleian, 
and one of them has been engraved in the AnJueolngica} Joamal, Vol. V. 
p. 2'M. Very probably, in repairing the Chapter-house, the old sepulchral 
slabs of the abbots were displaced, and these memoriala laid down In their 
Btead, with the idea of rendering the floor more uniform and sightly. 

Two small examples of a eimilar kind of tile effigy, of the date of 
Henry VIII., occur in the titiog on the altar-platform of Lingfletd Church, 
Ruriey; one of them liaabeen engraved in the ArdtaolofficalJoiiTnal,'Vol, 



VI., 
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At 'Worcester Cathedral is a set of tilea, in the pavement, forming a 
cross, with a moulded base, lily terminations to the limha, and the mono- 
gram I.H.C. in the centre) somewhat similar to the designs nhich occur 
in cross-slabs of stone; it is engraved by Mr. NichuU, in his Examples 
of Decorative Tila, Part 11. p. I. The scattered tiles of a similar cross 
occur at Great Malvern Abbey Church. Another example exists at 
White Ladies' Nunnery, Salop, published by the Antiqusfian EuJilng 
Club: ichas a tile witbaplain cross in thecentre; the upper and lateral 
limbs consist of one tile each, the lower limb of three tiles, all of which 
are of the same pattem^-not made for the purpose, but a tile which 
was originally designed to form a set of several tiles has been used fur 
this purpose. Tiies inscribed " Orate pro aia Johis Uertlond " have been 
found in the Lady Chapel, Gloncesteri and a tile, with a similar inscrip- 
tion, at North Creake, Norfolk; a similar one was found in the tile-kiln 
at Bawscy, inscribed " Orate pro aia dni Nichi de Slowe Vicari. Thoreshy 
mentions that in 1723 there was fiiund, at Kirkstall Abbey, a stone coffin, 
covered by a mosaic of tiles like a tessclated pavement, and an inscription 
formed of small tiles. This practice of laying down memorial tiles may be 
worthy of iniitatiun, especially as a means of marking the places of ancient 
interments, in relaying a floor with tiles. It might sometimes be desirable, 
and it would, if well managed, impart variety and interest to the floor, to 
mark any interment of importance by a monumental tile design of rather 
elaborate character ; e. 9. an ornamental design or blazoned shield, in the 
centre of a fleld of plain tiles, surrounded by a marginal inscription 
between fillets, with evangelistic symbols in the comers; or a cross in 
the centre, with shields in the angles of the inscription. 

A very interesting application of tiles occurs at Great Malvern, where 
the L'Bst wall of the chancel, and perhaps the eastern ends of the north and 
south walls also, have been Uned to a certain height with tiles, whose 
design is in imitation of carved panethng, or of tapestry hangings ; a set 
of six of these is engraved in Mr. Nichols's Examples of Deeoratioe Tiki. 
Similar tiles, cleariy designed by the same artist, have been found under 
the rains of an old wall at Monmouth Priory. The authorities thus fur- 
nished have been fallowed in several modem churches ; and several kinds 
of tiles are now manufactured, expressly adapted to this and similar nses. 
Mr. Minion has produced a very beautiful porcelain tile fur this purpose, 
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j^^'^m of the art to such perfection, that now 
ni *** """^j^s^ rf different colours, can be combined upon 
._ »•»• ^* ^ if flo perfect and brilliant, as to look rather 
■tf V •**■***** 4- i.'Jft*'. Messrs. Maw and Co. have adapted certain 
■** j^-^ **** ■ jjDi^ onlinary tiles to this use; they are of course 
■'*^i i******^ jjjf porcolain tiles, and the effect of them is very 

Zj4^^' ' vkt* *^ coming daily more and more into use for poly- 
•»*' **!***-«»* •"*^ '^ perhaps, be adapted still to other uses; 

J,ittk*^ ^ Jtv«nM80 ^^^ ^^ other kinds of polychromatic decoration, 
|^» ***** ^*toJWto'K*ly durable, and that a sponge and a few buckets of 
,^ liK^ ^^M^ K«tore them to their original brilliancy and beauty. 
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SIJ ontering upon the subject of monameiita within charcliei, 
HL' must pause for a monieiit to olludo to tbe preaent 
cm^ailG against intramural inEcrmGota, for it very mucb 
nffi.'ctB the question. If wo iiro tolmve no more intennenti 
witbin churchps, all our mooumenls within the church will 
be mere conotapUs, a cIbsb of monument which requirei 
■very liifieront treatnient from a Bcpulchre. A miu'al tablet, or a bust, 
or a statue, migbt then be auitaljlo memoriala ; but the founder's 
niehe, and the BiCar-tomb, and the recambent lifelike effigy in olaiiaslcr, 
the incised effigy on brass, and tlio cross-Elab, would all he miBuilAble for 
cenotaphs. 

But while we ore much opposed to borial, in a common coffin, 
l>enealh the loose boards of a family pew, or to any kind of burial 
which can injure the living; yet we are aure that interments, in leaden 
cothns, in the vaults of a church, are unolyectiunable ; and we are sur« 
that every one woold feel it a dcGciency if we had not thns Ibe dead 
among the living in our churches; would feel that one element in ths 
sacredness of the building bad raniahed, and that the congregation hod 
been deprived of a constant and moat efleclual homily. We not only 
hold that it is desirable that interments in churches, with proper precati- 
tions, should not bo discontinued, but what is practically to our purpose, 
we believe that they never will be diacontinued.* And we therefore 
proceed at once to enumerate the various kinds of ancient monuments 
which we find in churches, and to remark upon those which are suitable 
for modem use. 

But, Srst of all, we muat mention that very common and most praise- 
worthy cuatoni of the middle ages, to make the memorial consist in some 
requiaite to the fabric or furniture of tlie church. In these days, when we 
require ao many churches, and when our existing churches require so 
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munUl memorial whicb we vould Qrst of all, sod bejand oil, recom- 
mend for adoption : ingtead of a muiuoieum in it park, let ua bale a 
cbB[>el In the hamlet whicli ib at an incoDTenient JUCance from the 
pariali chureh ; inst^^ of a greU private vault like an ice-Iiouae in the 
churohyard, an additional aisle to the church ; instead of building np ■ 
li^uat marble tomb against the chancel wall, repair the church, ur relluor 
it, or reseat it, or pat in a stained window ; or, instead of a mural tablet, 
give a new act of scrrice books. While the fabric 1b in diarepur, or dis- 
order, or the furniture ia deficient in a becoming BUiuptuousnesa, It it 
ill-taste to pile up uaelees monunienta. 

Something of thia kind is the first kind of monument which we have 
to notice — lAe Fuaniler'a^umb, The builder of a ehurch, or a portion of 
B diurch, frequently had a niche formed io one of the walla ; veiy fre- 
quently we find it on the north aide of the chancel, where perhaps 
it also served the poipose of an Eaater sepulchre ; and beneath this 
niche, when he died, the stone coffin of the founder waa deposited. A 
GTOsa was carved upon the lid of Ilia coffin ; but the church beneath whose 
wall ho lay waa really Mb monument. This old custom has so much of 
poetic beauty in it, that it is not wonderful that it baa been revived of 
late fears in seTeml inatancea. 

Next we notice the altar tomb with the Reatmlienl E£igy upon it. And 
here we may mention incidentally, that ua the funerala of persona of dis- 
tinction — who only had such monuments as thesc^the embahned body 
appears smnetitncs to have been loid, oncofflned, and dressed in ita ordi- 
nary robes, upon a herse in the church, and snrronnded by lighted tapera j" 
and these Hitar-tnmbs, with their lifelike efflgiea, appear to be accurate 
repreaentatioos of the deceoaed aa he thua lay in atate. Sometimea the 
■ame kind of f^mework for the tapers, whic:b had been placed over the 
corpse, waa erected in iron or braaa over tlie effigy ; and on the anniver- 
sary of the death, the tapers were lighted, and maeses for the dead were 
sung, just as on the day of burial-t 

H we remember that these effi^ea were coloured to represent the very 
habit and featurea of the deceaaed, we ahall see that this pageant must 
have liad a very striking and solemn effbct. As the flickering taper-light 
fell dubiously across the marble form, the illusion would be very perfect: 
and the effect would appear to us to have been too fearful; only that we call 
to mind the solemn sweetness whieh the old artists gave to the counte- 
nancee of these effigies; and that the men of thoae days — with all their 
errors — seem to have looked upon death with a firmer faith, and a more 
vivid hope, than we. 

Our present costume however is ao ill adapted for representation, 
that an efSgy can only be used in cases where the deceased had 
some robe of office, which will admit of statuesque representation. 
Several of these monumeota have been erected in modem times ; we 
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may mentioD espedall; that of Earl Powie, bj Mr. Richardson, the 
restorer of the Temple efflgiea, the working model of which was exhibited 
in the Hojal Academy cxMbitiou of last year. 

It is not witliin tlte compass of our plao to enter into the antiquities 
and corioBiliea of the subject, or we might mention hisre the curions 
wooden effigies which occur at Danburj, Little Baddow, Little Horkes- 
Icy, and Burre, Esgex; Hildenhsm, Cambridgeshire; that of William de 
Yalence, in Westminster Abbey; and of the Dauphin, the eldest son of 
Lonia IX. of France, on his tomb in the abbey church of Hoyaumont' 

Some allar tombs have no effigy, and frequently formed, aa their name 
intimates, the altar npon wliich the mosBes for the soul of the deceased 
person betieath it were offered up. There can be no doubt that this was 
dedved from the primitire custom of erecting the altar of a church over 
the place of martyrdom of a Christian saint ; &om which also was derived 
the indispensable mediiEval custom of placing relics williiu or beneath the 
altar. A very remarkable instance occurs at Layer Momey, iu Essex, 
in which a small allar is attached to the west end of the altar tomb, 
upon which lies the effigy of Henry Lord Maroey. We may mention a 
modem instance, in which the altar-tomb is applied to a better use: 
Thomas Guyon, of Coggeshall, in the county of Essex, left in 1664, as an 
inscription upon the face of his altar tomb records, sool for a ireekly dole 
of bread to the poor forever; and the bread is every Sunday placed upon 
the top of the donor's tomb; who thus, as it were, ttom his grave, still 
distiibules his own benef^tion. 

The Brass Effigg, inlaid in a slab of efooe or marble wliich forms part 
of the pavement, was doubtless introduced to prevent the overcrowding of 
Hie area of the church with altar tombs. Bat to this kind of memorial, 
also, our unpictorial costume forms, in most eases, an objection ; though it 
has been ably handled in several modern instances, where the existence of 
an official costume rendered artistic treatment possible. It is true that 
engraved effigies In brass, as sepulchral memorials, did not cease when 
costume ceased to be picturesque ; and a very curious series of late brasses 
night be added to the series of monumental brasses published by the 
Messrs. Waller, and by Mr. Boutell, which, though not very beautiful, 
miglit be of some service to the modern designer. For instance, we 
find the effigy of George ClifWn, at Clifton in Notts, in the doublet 
and brocaded breeches and short cloak of the time of James I. ; 
and the effigy of a Lay Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, in the 
ante-chapel of his college, in a similar costume with a stiff M.A. gown, 
in place of the more graceful short velvet cloak. And, i^n, at Swaff- 
ham Prior, in Cambridgeshire, the effigy of a gentleman of the time 
of Charles the First, In the usual costume of the period, wiib a long 
horseman's cloal^ standing with hands clasped in prayer. And the effigy 
of a lady at Stoke by Nayland, in Essex, in the costume of the time of 
the Stuarts. And, U> pass by many others, latest and most iin picturesque, 
iu Paul's Cray Church, Kent, the effigy of a merchant, in the ordinary 
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drew of the Geoifrian era. Of the claw mora capable of artistic treat- 
ment, we find a post-Refbrmation priest, Thomas Lemaii, at Sontta Act<;, 
in NoHblk (153-)), a kneeling figora in cauock and lurpllce; and at 
Wealeriiam, Kent, another pudt-Rcfonnatiun priest, standing witli oUspetl 
hands, dresseil in a long casitock falling in folds about the feet, and a 
surplice, with a, worked collar falling low upon the neck, and reaching 
onl; half'trar IkIow the knee ; and a scarf (not a stiff' stole) about the 

And of quite modem effigies, we may mention that, in the Chapd (^ 
Caius College, Cambridge, in the □rdinarj' modem costume of a Master 
of Arta, with the liaibarous, hut Tery picturemjue " Gate of Ilgoour " of 
that College, placed oTcr him bj way of canopy. 

A greater number of those modtm effigies in brass has been eiecnted 
than Is perhaps generally Icnown; nearly all, if not all, of them eiecnted 
by the Messrs. Waller of London. Among them we may mention two 
flgiircB of the lier. Lord Down and his Lady, under canopies of Decorated 
character, in a church in Yorkshire. A monument, in Ely Cathedral, to 
the memory of M. liascri, the architect, who was killed by a fall from the 
tower, consisting of a portrait efflgy holding a surreyor's rod and a plan 
of his great work, the Fitzwiltlam Museum at Cambridge, under a canopy 
of Decorated character, with a diapered background. A monument to the 
memory of a gentleman and lady in Grimiagh Chapel near Preston, Lan- 
ciuthire, consisting of a very rich double canopy of Decorated character, 
surmounted by tabernacles, in which arc figures of Law, Justice, and 
Charity; beneath which are flgarea of the deceased, upon a diapered 
background, with the arms of tlie deceased iotrodoced- At Gresford 
Church, Flintshire, a monument to the Rev. Christopher Perkins and 
IiBdy ; two figures under a double canopy. At Fen Drayton, Cambridge- 
shire, to the Rot. George Raw -, two figures kneeling at the foot of a cross, 
with texts of Scripture, &ii. introduced. And, lastly, we may mention 
the raoonment of the Re». W. Neweoma, Vicar of Sutton, near Ely, a 
rubbingof which (by the kindness of Mr. Waller) lies before us. Avery fine 
triple canopy, which appears to us to be adapted, with some considerablv 
and vetyjodidous alterations, from the beautitulcanopieaof the Swynbome 
Knights at Little Horkesley, Essex, incloses a figure of the deceased, in 
surplice, and stole, and bands; it is evidently a likeness; the costome is 
natural, and it is most tuccessfully treated in the style of the artists of the 
bt^iniiing of the fifteenth century ; the whole ia inclosed within a marginal 
fiUet with evangelistic symbols at the comers, the flUet bearing a simple 
English inscription in black letter: this example is quite sufficient to prove 
that onr modem clerical costume is quite capable of artistic treatment 
in comiictent hands. We would also point out the very beautifiil design 
for a mnnumenCai brass of a lady, which Mr. Waller exhibited at the 
Great Exhibition, and for which he gained an award. 

Perhaps our modem costume might be adapted with better success to 
the small daai-effiyi/ with the inscription slab beneath, of which we have 
many ancient esamples, both of priests, knights, ladies, and civilians, 
and whicli in the ancient examples always forms a pleasing design. We 
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are enabled by the kindoeM of the Kev. C. Boutdl to give an inBtance 
of tilts kind of braaa ft'om his work an MooutnentBl Broseei, vhich will 
enable our readers to form an opinion upon the Bubject. 

The Moumaeatal Croaaes in braas are free from lie difflcultiES which 
beset the treatment of the portrait cfflgy, and may perhaps bo made 
to farm one of the most pleasing kinds of ecpnlchral memorials for 
modem use within the chnrch. Ancient examples may be found in 
the Mewrs. Waller's beautiful series of Moiaimtntal Brasses, or in Mr, 
Bontell's less costly work on the same sotgect, or in the series pub- 
lished by the Oxford Architectural Society. Several modem examplei 
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of very beautiful design have been executed by Mr. Waller; rubbings of 
theni lie before as, side by side with ruiibings and engravings from ancient 
examples ; and while Mr. Waller's designs are not mere copies, they have 
all the spirit and character of the old ones, and their execution does not 
in the least degree suflfer by the comparison. The accompanying plate 
repieaents one of theae brasses executed by Mr. Waller. 

While these brass memorials are the most durable, and among the tnoat 
bcautifiil kinds of monuments, their cost is not excessive in proportion to 
the cost of other monuments. Single efflgjes in brass nay be executed 
for from Si. or 10/. np to about 30/. ; brass crosses from 8/. up to about 60/. 
The elaborate brasses, with canopies and figures, are of course more 
expensive. 
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Some of the simpler fomii of tlio monumental sUb, intdd with brnis, 
vroald form iocxpensivo momorials, and more durable and far better m 
appearance tlmn the memorial pavement-slalw generally in tine. For 
iniitance, a slab of Siusex marble, ntith a shield— of gnod iliape, and not 
too large— in the centre, witli the armorial bearings emblazoned upon it; 
Uid an inscription, upon a fillet round the margin of the stone* The 
ootour, which is contained in the shield, might be carried over the design 
by Its introduction in the marginal inscription, either in evangelistic sym- 
bots, or ornamental devices, in the angles of tlie fillet; or in the initial 
cross, and the capital letters of the inscription. 

There is another common variety of the sepulchral slab which might 
be well adapted to modoro use. It is generally of dark marble, and has no 
device in the field of the slab ; but it has a marginal fillet, formed by two 
thin lines of brass, and upon this Allot the inscription is traced in capital 
Lombardic letters, the letters with the initial cross and the two points 
(colons) which separate the words being of brass, each sunk into its own 
distinct matrii. These letters, gilded, or, in rich work enamelled, 
Upon the field of dark variegated glossy marble, would form a beautiful 

Next WD como to the Croai-ilab. The raised cross-slab, or slab with a 
cross sculptured upon it in relief though not infrequently found in the 
pavement of a church, has this objection, that it forms an obstniclion 
la the level of the pavement, and bna the fiirtber disadvantage that it is 
therefore very subject to attrition. It should therefore hardly be used, 
except in an out-of-the-way part of the church. The incised cross-slab, 
or slab with a cross incised upon it, is a very simple and inexpensive and 
appropriate memorial. Executed in Sussex marble, or In alabaster, and 
llluminatod vrith gold and colours, it might be made a very beautif\il 
monument. The accompanying pbte represents a very usual and excel- 
lent design for an incised cross-slab. 

Tlie simplest sepulcliral stone might have a far bolter character given 
to it with no increase of oxpenso, by placing the inscription in good plain 
capital letters round the margiu of the slab, between two incised lines, 
instead of acroas the shib, as is the usual fashion. Very many beautiftil 
ancient examples of all these varieties of the Cross-slab will be fbund in 
the Archaeological Institute's Manual of Sepulchral Slabi.^ 

It is not improbable that monumental memorials may have been 
intTodaced among the polychrome decorations of the walls of chorchoB ; 
but the mural monameiits with reclining and knceUng cSgies, and mural 
brasses,! are only to be found of the period when Gothic art had become 
debB6ed.§ They are not to be recommended for imitation. 

Indeed, mural monuments generally, which have been so mnch the 
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fiuhioD for a considerable period, are rerj uiiBatiafactnry in tlieir effect. 
It is perhaps bird to tell wli;^ vhcther it is merel; becaase the designi 
hare been ill-adttpled for their peculiar posidon, or whether the poeition 
U unsnitable for any kind of monument. 

Where the pavement of a church has been broken up, to lay a 
Christian in the hoty ground, it is perfectly natural to lay a slab of stona 
over the place, and equally natural to inscribe upon it some memorial of 
him who lies beneath; tli^re is nothinj; here like vanity. But, to go out 
of the way to put a man's efflgy, or a memorial of him, upon the wall of 
the church, may, perhaps, unconsciously Impress ui with an idea of the 
memory of the departed person bdng held up before the congregation, as 
though his example ought to bo kept before them — his name not suffered 
to die fhim their recollection. Of course, nothing uf tlic kind is intended, 
or dreamt of, in the majority of i»8e8; but some auhtle nneonscions per- 
ception of this may partly account far the fact that no mural monuments 
we ever saw pleased us so much as any of the other kinds of monuments 
which we have mentioned ; that the more Himple these mural monuments 
are, the less displeoaing; and that the simplest tablet of marble, with the 
I almplest epitaph, is the least displeasing of all. 

If polychrome were introduced upon the walls, then, perhaps, a sliield, 

k With the name upon a scroll beneath it; or an inscription upon a label, or 

f within an ornamental bonier, treated in the same way that a text upon 

e wall would be; or an efflgy introduced into some painted subject, like 

■ttte memorial designs which are now introduced into painted windows; or 

■ay mode of executing the same designs in a more durable manner — by 

■nosuc, or porcelain tiles, or inlaid marble, or other process — might be in- 

Kttoduced with good efliKit: but, whatever may be the cause, and whatever 

■Ite remedy, certain it is that of mural monumonts, which are now the 

itUBUal kind of church monuments, we have never yet seen one, ancient 

modem, which appe&red to us satiafoclnry. 

In looking at any of these ancnent monuments, it must be always 
[femembered that in their original state they were almost universally 

■ adorned with colour. The alabaster effigy was coloured into a perfectly 
BSecurale representation of the features and dress of the deceased. Tliis 
I BUiy be seen in the efflgy of William du Valence at Westminster Abbey;* 

d traces of the original colouring have been discovered in numberless 
I Jnitances; (see Mr. Richardson's account of his restoration of the Temple 

■ *fflgie«.) The altar- tomb was also coloured; sufflciunt traces rcmun, 
I'tf the colouring on that of Lord Bourchier, at Westminster, to enable us 
K to restore the whole ; and its very beautiful original effect may bo judged 
■lOf by the representation of it given in Mr. Blackburae's Dtcoruliue Painl- 
Wmgof Ihe Middle Ages. 

Tlie monumental slabs inlaid with brass were also enriched with colour 
and enamel; and their origimil beauty may now be imagined by any one 
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who has seen the restored brass at Ely, in the restored choir. And the 
humbler cross-slabs were also enriched with colour, and, in their setting of 
chequered flooring, were highly decorative features in the church. 
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In primitiye times, it is clear, from the sacred and early ecclesiastical 
writers, that baptism was performed when and where occasion required. 

Afterwards there was only one font in each diocese, and the rite was 
performed by the Bishop, at Easter and Whitsuntide only, except in cases 
of dangerous sickness : and in those days the font was usually a shallow 
octagonal basin, into which the catechumens descended by three steps; 
and it was frequently inclosed within a separate building, often near to, 
but not part of the church, called the Baptistry. 

In the earliest times in England it is clear that converts were baptised 
at once, in the nearest river or spring, or in any convenient vessel, as in pri- 
mitive times, and as indeed convenience demands in all missionary times : 
the Baptistry and Font are the accompaniments of the seemly order of a 
settled church. 

The entire absence of Saxon fonts is very remarkable, and is still not 
satisfactorily explained. In Norman and subsequent times every parish 
church had its font of stone, and baptism appears always to have been ad- 
ministered by immersion, even in the case of adults. The baptism of the 
Saracen mother of Thomas k Becket, is a very favourite subject with the 
old illuminators, and she is always represented as immersed in a tub or 
huge font: in mediaeval romances, we read of the romance-king ordering 
a tub to be made, in which to baptise the huge heathen whom he had con- 
verted to the faith by the irresistible arguments of his good lance and 
sword. 

The Reformers of the English Church, while discarding the exorcising, 
and anointing, and the other old symbolical observances, which had grown 
perhaps into superstition, and had become unsuited to the anti-symbolical 
tone of mind of the Christians of their age, retained what was essential, 
and reverent, and ^* decent;" and when the Puritan imdervaluing of the 
Sacrament had led them to the ejection of the fonts out of many of the 
churches, the Canon of 1603 ordered as follows: that ''according to a 
former constitution, too much neglected in many places, we appoint that 
there shall be a Font of stone in every church and chapel where baptism 
is to be ministered, the same to be set in the ancient usual places, in which 
only Font the ministers shall baptise pubhcly :" (Canon 81.) 
' Yet the Church of England seems to retain one relic of the ancient 
rule of the baptism of converts by the bishop, in its rubrical direction in 
the service for the '' baptism of such as are of riper years," that notice <^ 
an adult baptism shall always be given beforehand to the bishop. 

The '' ancient usual place " for the font is somewhere near the prin- 
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u the oharch, to aymbolise 

I Church of Christ by baptiani. In smiUler churches it 

!t aide of the pier which ia nn the left hand to 

south door ; in larger clmrclies it is Bometimea plai^ at 

nave. The Rubric orders that the baptimnal rite shall 

presence of the congregation ; to thia end, perhaps the poaitioa a 

d of the church ia the more conTeuient; and this poaition, with 

L reapcct to the Communion Table, is aiifflciently si^ificant. The aame 

I necessity of having the font conveniently within aiglit of the congre- 

it advisable, especially In a large church, to have tlie 

' fbnt elevated upon a platform, aufflcicntly large for the officiatinj; minister 

to stand upon, in fUH aight of the whole congregation. 

The importance of the sacrament demands a fitting beauty in the 

Teasel which miniaters to it; theimportanceof keeping their own baptism 

Dntinnalty before the minda of Christians — which dictjtted the order of 

\ tiie Church of England that it ahould be performed in church, in the 

I. niddlii of divine service, in the presence of the congregation, instead 

I of in a separate baptistry — would dictate a certain conspicuauaness in size 

■■ well 09 in beauty. 

We find ancient fbnts of an infinite variety of forms : the square bowl, 

I tunally Norman, with an arcade, or series of Scripture or symbolical 

T other ornamental designa, sculptured in has relief upon its 

■ •Ues: and the round bowl, similarly ornamenled; we find also some 

I iutancea of hexagonal, and multi-sided bowla. But the most usual form 

t 1b the octagonal, which we find either as a plain octagonal prism of stone, 

I boUowed in its upper aide; or resting on a central shaft and base; or 

llbaped like the capital of a pier; or resting upon a central and four 

■Somer shafts, an allusion to our Lord nod the Four Evangelists; and we 

pfad it of all degreea of aimplicity, and all degrees of elaborate beauty. 

^^Ilie reason for the frequency of thia form may be, that, according to the 

it method of spiritnaliaing numbera, "the number B refers to the 

w birth in baptiam ; for the seven days' creation of the natural world are 

mboliacd by the number 7 ; and the new creation by Jesus Christ by 

B number 6, in alluaion to the 8th day, on which he rose again from the 

■.dead. And thia reason St. Ambrose, more than fourteen c 

I anigned for the octagonal form of the baptistry: — 

Octochomm sonctoa tcinpluin surrexit in osus, 

OctagDDDs fans est, munere dignua eo. 
Hoc numero decuit sacri baptiamatis aalam, 

StirgBK, quo pupiilia vera aalna r^diit. 

Lace reauigentia Cbriatl, qal clHDatra reaolvlt 

Mortis, et a tumulia anscitet cxAoimes." * 
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Mr. Simpson's Seriet of Fonts, puUishe<I by Van Voorst, will fiunisb 
the reader with abnndaitt examples of all thuao diffurent tjpes of the 
font; and the scries of plasler mcxlela of curious and good fonts, published 
by the Camdeo Society, will supply still more aseEful authorities for repro- 
duction ; but note carefully, that when an ordinary Tillage stonematon 
is to make a font from such a model, it will be wise to give liita wcH'king 
drawings, of the full size, of every moulding, and of every bit <^ deco- 
lative earring. But wherever there is any aculptm^ in foliage or 
figures, it should be entrusted only to a good artist; for it is near the eye, 
&nd la very cunspieuoualy placed, and ought to bo of finiahed vrorknian- 
Hhip, Indi*d, the font ia just that piece of church fnmiture upon which. 
an artist would delight to lavish his skill : it is not bo lal^ tliat he would 
become tired of his woFk; the purpose of the font admits of great elegance 
and variety of form ; it will bear ornamentation without limit) and, froni 
its position, not one fine stroke of the chisel will be lost. No wonder, 
then, that the old artists have left us such gems of beauty as we find ia 
many of our old fonts. The modem font may he mode of any kind of 
Btone, fiTDQi the rongh Bandstoue, to the delicate alabaster, or the choicest 
inatble; and the addition of a little colour and gilding (to be reo 
mended only whea colour is introduced throughout the church) will com' 
plele its finished and beautiful eilkit. 

But, white we are giving hints as to the making of new fonts, let ai 
interpose one word in favour of the rough old stone font which you, good 
reader, may be proposing to yourself to replace with a gorgeous f ugin- 
esque new one. 

Do not forget the spiritual charm of asaociatiou, which transcends all 
the cbacma of your moat lovely carving and painting, as greatly as poetiy 
tranacends flat reality : in that rude old bowl the forefathers of your vil- 
lage have been baptised for hundreds of years ; your own ancestors, 
perhaps, for many a generation, have been christened (we like the old- 
foshioned word) in it. How old ia it P Fourteenth i.'cntury at least. 
Ijook I yonder old knight, wlioae alabaster e£Bj^ lies, with claaped hands 
and sweet solemn face, on its altar tomb in the middle of the chancel, 
and whose dust liea in the earth beneath — be was baptised in that old 
font ; ant! bow many generations of country knights, and yeomen, and 
peasants, how many saints whose souis are now in paradise, the fruition 
of that washing, have been bathed in that life-giving bowl I It is a holy 
relic; the Homily calls it "the fountain of our regeneration;" do not » 
toidy destroy it; it has a beauty to the apirituul eye, which Phidias and " 
Tintoret could not give to your new piece of Caen stone I 

There is a village church in Nottinghamshire, near the beautiful Trent, 
where an old ckcular Norman bowl, with a low arcade around it, keeps 
guard oQ one side of the priest's door, and a massive old octagoual 
Decorated bowl on the other j and the font in use is a Renaissance marble 
bowl, on an elegant bolluster pedestal. Beware I there is as much bad 
taste among the Gothic revivalists of these days, as there was among the 
classic revivalists of those: there are, perhaps, as many intereBting relic* 
of autiqaity every day disappearing before the well-meaning ignoronoe 
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of the bijuiliciouB restorer, aa were ever swept away b; the fanaticBl leal 
of the Puritan iniage-brenker. 

Inrjoed, in uearly every case, our advice would be, where you hare an 
old Btone foot, keep it, however ugly. Much may be done by a little judi- 
cious be&utifyinf(. There woe an old plain, dingy, corroded marble bowl 
of a font at WaJtham Abbey ; and our readers know how very dilapidated 
old Purbeck marble looks, and can judge what would have been the fate of 
Buch a bowl in many hands i it has lately been restored — merely reloced 
and polished — and the plaiu masetve blix:k of ahinioR dark-mottled marble 
has now a remarkably rich effect, Maiiy plain aliapole's fonts might bear 
a little moulding— to be done only after having obtained very competent 
professional advice: and however plain and ugly the font, it will at least 
furnish a ground for a little diapering, or more ambitious decoration, iu 
colours. 

So many fonts have recently been made of smaller bikq than the ani^ient 
oot'B, becHuac baptism by aspersion is now almost the oniveraal fashion, 
that it is perhaps not quite unnecessary to utter a caution on the subject. 
Baptism by aspersion is as valid as by immersion, but it certainly ia nut 
BO BiguiScant of the spiritual leaiAing ; it is contemplated by the Church 
of England only as the exceptional mode of performing the rite ; there 
cannot be much doubt that the tendency of the public mind is to revert 
to the primitive custom ; and tlierefnre anyone who is expending care 
and money over a font, in the hope that he is providing something which 
will last for many generations, will be wise at least to provide for a change 
of fashion, and make his bowl large enough for an ImmerBion; or his 
children may live to see their father's donation to his parish church turned 
out of it as useless. 

Hatty of our old fonts show traces of staples by wtiicb a cover was 
&stened down upon them, acconUng to a constitution of lOdmund Arch- 
liishop of Canterbury, in A.l>. I'iSS. Many covers of Gllecnth-century 
date remain -, they are usually in the form of a spirclet of wood 
with crockets at the edges; and sometimes rise into a lofty spire of most 
elalHirate tabernacle- work. Generally these seem to have been raised by 
liclp of a chain and counter-weight passing over a puUey; but in St. 
Gregory's Church, Sudbury, is one, retaining much of its colour and 
gilding, iu which the lower part of the cover slides up, telescope fashion, 
over the upper. 

These covers appear to have been intended to form a kind of canopy of 
honour over the font, answering in some measure to the canopy which 
stood over the Altar. This idea is confirmed by the singular instance at 
Luton in Bedfordshire, in which the font la incloied in an octagonal stone 
structure, of fourteenth-century character, with open arches at the sides, 
supporting a stone canopy. 

A cover to our modem fonts may perhaps be desirable, to keep oat the 
dust ; if Sat, it may be ornamented with acroll-work in iron or brass. If 
it be desired to make it more ornamental, the canopy of honour, we think, 
is the idea which the artist should have before him in his design. 

We nsk permission of our readers to make a digression here upon a 
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couple of old TestmeDta, which arc not itricttf Church Furniture, but 
wtiich are conuGcted with baptiBni> and wliich involve so mach beautiful 
religiout poetry, that we ventore to hope that, if uur readers do not adopt 
the fashion, they will, at leaat, thank ui for ivcording it. 

In oldcn times it waa the dutom, after a child's baptism by immer- 
■ion, to clothe it first in a new linen garment, which, was called the 
"Chrisomer." Alter baptism bj aipenion had become the rule, the 
garment wu altered, but the idea retained, and the child was received 
from the priest's hands in a (formont which is tailed in the north a 
"Christening Say;" and there are persons still living in the north 
who were thus eoTeloped in a christening say. The garment, as the 
name implies, was of silk («iy) — generally, of coarse, of white silk, in 
allusian to the puriflcaUon of the child fhim the stain of original sin 
— and was somctioiea embroidered with moro or less of sumptuunsneaa. 
There is clearly nothing superstitions in tbe custom; it is a custom only 
just (in the present generation) fallen into disuse; and we record it In the 
hope that, amidst our many revivals of old customs, this also may be 
revived. There are few persons, we hope, who, on accidentally opening 
a long unopened drawer, or on intentionally opening it on the anniver- 
sary of their baptism, and seeing that white christening say, would not 
feel a gush of old and holy associRtions ; moumfiil thou^ts of that bap- 
tismal innocence so symbolised ; Ihoughts of childish prayers and mother'a 
teachings, which would break through the worldly crust which so quickly 
forms about the heart in these days of tereriah energy ; filings which 
mi|;bt perhaps bathe the soul anew — if not in the swoet waters of inno- 
cence, yet in the cooling and renewing streams of penitence. 
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tvil of the present day, against which it be- 
borea all men to set their faces— and that would accom- 
cure— is thi! expensive &ahioa of funerals ; u 
among the middle classes, go especitiUy among the poor. 
It is no uncommon thing in countrj places to see the 
funurai of a, labouring man followed by five-and- twenty or 
thirty mourners, in the same class of life, all dressed in new falack ciolbea 
— of the colour and tnaterial whicli is the most costly to people of their 
condition. 

Among the middle classes, too, tlie eipense of funerals is a matter 
which has long been felt to be a great burdea. Mach of ttiis expense 
might be spared, and the funeral solemnity rendered even more becoming 
and irapreasive than it is, by a recurrence to one or two fimeral coatoms 
which have not been Tcry long obsolete- 
One custom is the provision of a Parish Fall; the other ia the adoption 
of the black cloak for men, and the cloak and hood for women, as the 
costume of the moumera at a funeral, and tlie disuse of the &Eluon of 
wearing an entire suit of moumiog afterwards. 

A parish pall has already been introduced in many places; and there 
appears little difficulty in the way of introducing them generally. It 
will not be difficult to find a benefactor to give one ; it would be perhaps 
a fitting occasion, when a funeral occurred in a wealthy family in the 
parish, if they would provide a pall ibr that funeral, and then present it 
to the chnrch. 

If we were asked how a pall should be made in accordance with the 
feeling of mediEeval art ; we should have to reply that the ancient palls, 
though very beautiful in workmanship, and very correct in the feeling 
which they typify, are so opposed to our modem usage, that it will lake 
tome time, and a little Airther progress of the popular tone uf feeling with 
respect to death in that direction which it has already taken, before 
" correct " palls can be generally introduced. For the ancients, though 
they clothed the attendants at a funeral in the livery of woe, veiled the 
dead from their sight by a covering of brilliant colours, which spoke of 
cheerful hope; and from end to end, and from side to side, of the hier- 
cloth, were two brood slripes, which fell in the form of a cross upon the 
coffin ; and presented to the eye and mind of the mourner, su often as 
be glanced towards the lost one, the symbol of that one death which look 
the iting bora Death, and robbed the Grave of victory. 

In the fourteenth century we find the bier-clotli very often composed of 
Btripea of alternate colours, blue, red, green, &c.; sometimes, of one 
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colour covered with a pattern of embroidery, or powdered with a fleur- 
de-lis, or monogram, or heraldic badge. 

In the fifteenth century we find similar bier-cloths of rich material. 
Portions of a very splendid one, embroidered with ** histories" on a gold 
fn*ound, in the possession of the Fishmongers' Company of London, are 
engraved in Miss Lambert's Church Needle Work (London : Murray). A 
representation of another of crimson velvet, richly embroidered, preserved 
by the Sadlers' Company of London, is given in Shaw's Dresses and De- 
corations of the Middle Ages, In Der Weiss Kunig, of the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, are several representations of f\merals, in which the 
bier-cloths are of two types ; one is a large cloth, with a flowing pattern 
upon it of the same character as in the dresses and hangings in the same 
book, and marked with a plain cross, and a shield of arms either worked 
upon it or laid upon it at the intersection of the cross; the other appears 
to have, over a cloth like that above described but without the cross upon 
it, another smaller cloth, of the size of the top of the coffin, with an es- 
calloped edge just falling over the sides, and this upper cloth has a cross 
upon it from end to end and from side to side. At plate 177 a bier-cloth 
is represented, plain, with a plain cross; but the scene is a field of battle; 
and at plate 180 is a pall of the second kind above described, in which the 
material of both cloths appears to be of black velvet, marked with a white 
cross and fringed. 

These coloured and embroidered bier-doths were not laid aside at &e 
Reformation. We have seen above that a black velvet pall was intro- 
duced towards the close of the fifteenth century; but it was a long timd 
before the fashion became universal. In the year 1562, the Merchant 
Tailors had three palls of difierent kinds. In 1572, John Cawood,a well- 
known printer, left to the Stationers' Company a pall, which is described 
in his will as "a herse-cloth, of clothe of gold, pouderyd with bleu 
velvet, and border'd abought with blacke velvet embroidered, and steyned 
irith bleu, yellow, red, and green." 

Every g^ld and company in the middle ages appears to have had its 
own herse-cloth for the use of its own fraternity ; and in the GentlemcaCs 
Magazine for 1813 is a curious article on <* City Funerals," which shows 
that the city livery palls were commonly let out for ftmerals, up to a very 
recent period.* 

A very necessary part of the furniture for funerals is a wooden Iner, 
upon which to carry the coffin ; they are in use m very many parishes ; 
and their convenience makes their universal adoption desirable. Probably, 
when the bier-cloths were very heavy and costly, they were not laid 
immediately upon the coffin, as now, which necessitates their hasty re- 
moval, and folding up in the middle of the service; but the bier itself had 
a kind of firame-work over the coffin, upon which the bier-cloth lay undis- 
turbed, while the coffin was drawn out f^om beneath it. In the fourteenth 
century, an^ earlier, when the coffin-lids were generally ridged, this 
firame-work would be of corresponding shape : in representations of the 

* Jowmal Qjf Britith Archceologicdl AuoeioHon^ Vol I. p. 179. 
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ftinrteentli century, the cloth almost always asEumea tUs ehape. In later 
timei, when the caffin-lidn were flat, the framework of the hearse would 
undergo the same change.* 

The use of the parish pall would not, however, very much decresBC the 
total expense of a, funeral ; it ia rather in the disuee of the Gtahion of 
jnittiog all the members of a fiunUy into complete mourning that we 
mait seek to attain this desirahle end. In former times, people wore 
their ordmary dress at a funeral; but over it, and completely enveloping 

J mud concealing the person, was worn a long mourning cloak and hood. 

I The mourning cloak and hood are not yet obsolete in many parts of the 
gdom, and it farms so very solemn and appropriate a dress that we 
not think that its gradual reintroduction would be attended with much 

1 difficullj. And the prosiaioo of a set of these mourning cloaks as part 

I of the furniture of the church, for the use of any of the parishioners who 
leqaired them, would at once do away with the great expense attending 
■ fiineral. Families in better circumstances would probably obtain the 
use of cloaks of their undertakers, as they now hire the pall. 

The great difficulty will be to persuade people to cease to go into entire 

. mourning also, and to content themselves instead with black gloves and 
• hatband, or a crape round the arm like the soldier's mourning, or some 
■imilor way of showing respect for the dead, without incurring a cost 
which might oflen, to use the saying of the country people, "make the 
dead man turn in his grave " with grief, for the embarrassment and care 
which his widow and children are heaping up to themselves, teoai com- 
pliance with a fooUsb but tyrannical fashion. 

Fashions in drcES, however, descend ; the espensivencsa of funerals i» a 
aabject in which some amelioratiaas have been effected in the higher 
tanks, and to whieh the attention of the public generally is still alive. 
The clergy especially may do much in the present state of feeling, when 
existing fashions are unsettled and men are looking for some change, 
towards directing the public taste, and hastening the general introduction 
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I T i« reqnired bj Canon M thst an almt ebeet tbiU he let 
Dp near Die entrance of ererj church to reccWc the bene- 
Tolencci of the people. 

Some of the original slmi cheats set up in obedience to 
tliic Ciuion still remain ; they are t!^ncra11j' a square post 
of wood about 3 feet Uigli, with the uppor part hoUoiired 
into a box, which iuu a lid well secured by ironwork ; the trbole »BaSi 
Ter7 rude siid inartiatic. 

liecently the alius clicsts hare been a box of the kind represented in 
itte accompanying woodcut, and sometimes ornuncnled 
with more or less of ironwork, attached to or near tlie 

A still more goodly-looking device is to insert a 
carved atone brocket in tlie wall, and fasten a wooden 
chest Dpon it; or to leave tho upper member of the 
bracket very thick, and hollow that pari of tho stone 
itself into a chest. 

There is a pretty idea for an alms cheat at Wickham 
Bishop's Churcli, Essei, where the upright post of tim- 
ber terminates in a demi-angel, with hands placed together in the attj- 
tode of prayer, and the opening for the money is between the hands of 
the angel ; perhaps it would be an improvement if the hands were placed 
together in the attitude of one who holds both hands to receive something ; 
it would perhaps still more naturally express the idea intended to be con- 
veyed, that the aims-giver places his money in the hands of an angel — 
" lendctli his money to the Lord." 

Another arrangement of tlie alma chest is, to form a niche in the wall 
beside the door, like the niches whidi we so commonly find in the walla 
of churches, and which answered the purpose of little cupboanls; and 
^ther to phice a wooden box, well secured, within this niche; or to place 
a deep stone as the base of the niche, and hollow the stone into a cheat. 
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a^EVERAL oHier things tliaro aro, coming under tlie designa- 
tion of Church Furniture, vfhich, for one reasoa of other 
we diBinisa with a brief note to each. 

The LiTANT Dbbb was nndoubtedlj contemplated by 
Dur rubrica, in coses where the prayers are said &oni a stall 
in the chancel. The Hienirgia An-jlicaua giyes ua a reprint of 
an engraving of the time of Charles II. in which a Minister is represented 
as Buying tlie litany kneeling st a desk in the midst of an iinpewed nave. 
And we presamo that few will doubt that there ia something appropriate 
and aigniflcant in the Minister quitting his place in the choir and kneeling 
humbly at the head of the oongregstlon, while offbring up this penitential 
•ertice in their name. But since, as matter of feet, the litany desk ia 
not now generally in use, it is enough for our object to indicate tliat Iho 
flimiture necessary for the observance of this ancient usage will consist 
of a kneeling cushion, and a desk. A rectangular cushion, with tosscla at 
the four comers, made of one of the materials already described under 
the head of Textile Fabrics, ia more according to medisTal uaage than 
A hasaock, and more comfortable than a kneeling-board. The desk may 
be adapted from some form of the Lettem already ilescribed. 
A dissertation upon the Bi:llb would be out of place hero ; and 
The OasAH would require an essay to itaclf. 

Tlio poaition of the Clook ia a question of considomhle difficulty; and 
« Tcry instTBCtlve paper might be written upon tho subject, if it only 
contained an account of the ancient examples which might be gathered 
togetlior of ita treatment, and the various ingenious devices by which 
our own architects have endeavoured to make it harmonize with the 
design of a Ciothic church tower. A paper of such length, however, wouU 
Increase too much the size of this little work, which has already grown to 

■ length eieaeding that wliich was originally contemplated; and it is not 

■ subjoct upon which a few sentences would be of any service. 
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practical hinte in conclasion: firit, moat of the 

rcfumisliing of churchea which ia being dow done, is done 

tuu hastily; men are impatient to see the whole of their 

once; they collect what money they 

debt nf a few hundreds in addition. 



diureli remodelled a' 



x this year, another neit — as fimdB 
! thoroughly well done; and put 



aud spread tliat i 
tiouB restoration; the rcault of which i 
tions and bad charch work. 

Do the work gradually — one porllo 
come in ; only whatever is done let it 

up with things as they are, or with temporary makeshifts, in the mean- 
time. Especially let nothing in the way of merely ornamental work be 
done at all, unless its execution be of the best; leave all your corbels Id 
Uock, and your bench ends roagh slabs of oak, antil you can aSbrd to do 
them well. The quantity of trashy carving with which England has been 
deluged during the last ten or a dozen years it is sad to contemplate; 
when people have been to the Crystal Falaco a few times, and have Icamt 
to appreciate wliat good carving is, we shall not be surprised to find 
another popular movement springing up, whose object it will be to saw- 
off all the poppy heads and deface with the hammer all the corlieU which 
the popular movemeDt of the last twenty years has called into existence, 
as oflensiie and injurious to the taste of the people, and unworthy of 
God's house. And can any of our readers call to tnind any modern 
church earring which they would feel much grieved to see thus treated ? 

Secondly, if you meditate a sumptuous gradual restoratifoi, begin at the 
right end. If you begin with the richest portion first — for instance, an 
altar-table, vested in a blue cloth embroidered with gold, and a gorgeous 
polychromed reredos — it will look so very glaring amidst the squallor 
around it that you will run a risk to "fright tbe isle from her propriety." 
Begin with the least gorgeous and startling portion of your JHirniture first, 
and gradually work up to a climax ; and then the glowing hues of your 
sanctuary will be toned down and harmonized by the rest of the picture. 
For instance, if you meditate polychrome, it is indispensable that you 
ihould tone down the wliite light of the windows first; if you camiot 
afibrd to fill them all with stained glass at once, at least you must soften 
and tinge the light in some way: then put colour into your pavement) it 
will very much tend to prevent any very startling efiect when you come 
to put it upon your walls: introduce colour in the nave before you pro- 
ceed to the more elaborate work of the chancel ; and so forth. 

For after all there are many people in your parish who are not quite so 
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advaaced in Ui« apprecUtion of Gothic art aa yon; nod bavc not quite 
le tlic-ir Rcnaiiaance horror of the colours of the rainbow : buJ they 
have a jealousy of any startting innoTation ia church matters ;— aad do* 
altogether without renaon. Their jealousies are often very ignorant, an 
stupid, and annoying; for instance, when they think that to Bit in the old 
sedilia is a leaning towards Roma ; and polychrome a mark of the Beast. 
Yet after all, this blind prejudice is an instinct of conserralism which 
boa something respectable about it ; it deserves punstaking instruction, 
and a good deal of forbearance, and a prailent endeavour to make your 
improvements in a manner as little startling as may be. 

In cDnclusiun let us recall to mind the principle which has been insisted 
apou throngbout this essay as the guiding pnnciple in all our church 
building and church famishing — viz-, that the church is God's house, and 
that our best of material and of art ought to be devoted to it. 

Let this principle be clearly established and fully developed in out 
minds, and the furniture of our clmrchea will hardly err in essentials. It 
is tlie idea that a church is solely a public building conducive to private 
edification, wtiich is tlie parent of the greater part of the errors which 
have been committed. Where people were poor or parsimonious, they 
tuferedthe building to fall into a conditionof dust and dilapidation; — 
they only spent a couple of hours a week there, and could put up with 
the discomfort for that time. Where people were rich and Inxurious, 
they kept the bttilding in good repair; they furnished their pews with 
comfortable cushions and handsome books ; and set up a powerful organ ; 
and, with the good feeling which the laity always entertain towards their 
pastor, they provided Mm a comfortable rending-desk, and a handsome 
pulpit ; while the Lord's TaUe was ricketty and worm-eaten, and the 
Font filled with candle-ends. As if the God of us Christiana were a dif- 
ferent Being fr<Hn the great and mighty Lord God who was worshipped 
with solemn pomp at Jerusalem ; or as if it was very right for the Jews 
to pay bim open homage with awful reverence, but as if ne Qmstians are 
not required to pay him any public service ; or, as if we are entitled, by 
our new relation to Him, to divest ourselves of all awe, and lay aside all 
outward reverence ; and contritely conless our sins, and earnestly ofler up 
our humble petitions, and sing oar solemn praises, lounging quite at our 
ease in a wcU-cusliioncd private pew. 

Let ufl only cease from that false view of roligion, which makes our 
own souls, instead of God, the one object to which all our religion is 
directed ; which looks upon public worship as a means of individual edifi- 
cation, instead of the solemn worship of the Almighty Father ; and there 
would soon be little reason to complain of the mode in wliich our churches 
ire built or furnished. That which is duo to Cod would be reverently 
performed ; that which is nocdful for man would be reasonably provided. 
And ne should sin to doubt that, in seeking to servo God most acceptably, 
wo shall also find the greatest good to our own souls. 
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■ HE exigencies of a printer's office required that somo por- 
tions of tliQ foregoing essa; should be priated off as they 
Btood in the pmodicAl in which it flret appeared. Wo 
therefore add here an explanation of some of the Phttes 
with which this reprint of the essar is enriched; and we 
^^^^. shall take the opportunity to give a few addiliooal remarks 
,e Bobjecta which our former limits made it uecesBary to compress. 
Flate I. containa tvo illustrations of wall paintings : one is a reprosoU' 
tation of the 1 3th century painting on the elerostory wall of West Walton 
Church, Norfolk, mentioned at p. 16i it appears to be intended to repcc- 
»ent a piece of tapestry or needlework placed in an iron frame, and sus- 
pended upon a wttU, which is painted with the common masonry pattern 
of the period. The ground colour of the wall is buff; with red masonry 
lines ; the frame of the painting, and the loops by which it is hung, ore 
black. The painting represents a net fiill of fishes, intended probably 
either as a symbol of ti\e church, or as an allusion to Peter the flshermaii, 
to whom tbe church is dedicated ; the lines of the net are black ; the first 
row of hexagonal meshes contains red fish on a bufl" ground, the nest row 
buff Ssh on a red ground, and so on in alternate tows. 




changed. 

Tho ground upon which ttteta frames oC tapeslir are repreiented will 
■ervu 01 &n illustration of tho Biniploet kind of wall decoration, which we 
bavo callod, Kt p. lb, the "nmsourf pattern." Wo giro hero snotbor 




mora elaboTftte instance ol it from Great Wenham Clmrch, Suffolk, where 
every stone has a leaf in the angles, and a ciiique-foil in the centre;* and 
thopattcrn it bordered by a scroll of elegant cliaraoter.t 

Tlie other flgura in Plate I respresents one of tlie restored spandriis of 
tha navo arcade at Fcering Church, Essex, mentioned at p. 16. The 
ground of the wiiU ii a slate colour ; the Sower witk which it is diapered 
ii block ; the eliield ia " palcy or and gulea, on a canton of the eeeond a 
martlet of tlic S-rat;" tlie string-course over the shield in red. The walls 
of the nave are entirely painted witli tins pattern ; the piers and arcfae* 
Kre at present lott in their native stone-coluurj the walls of the chancel 
are of a dark slaty claret, diapered with black fleur-de-lis. The dark 
ground may perhaps appear strange to our notions of colour; but it is not 
Infrequent as a ground for the brilliant miniature paintings in the MSS. 
cf the Uth end ISth centuries; and its effect in tliia church is not gloomy 
sa might be imagined, but quiet and agreeable. 

On Plate II. we have given two oiamplcs of tho bold Bowing pattema, 
characteristic of the style cf design of the latter half of the ISUi century. 
Fig. I is from Bishop Beckington's shrine in Wells Catliedral: the ground 
is red, the pattern chocolate, the centre ornament white; it forms, as ia 
manifest from the cut, the hack of a niche; and other patterns in the 
flame bold style ornament other niches of the same shrine, some with the 
aamc arrangement of colours, some in black and green. 

This style of design is not confined to wall decoration: it was nnivcr- 
aally used at this period ftir wall-hangings, tapcstir, fiimiture, dresses, &c 
Fig. 2 is another example of it in black and gold from Ranworth Church, 
Norfolk, where it occurs as the diaper of tho robe of one of thi>8eriee of 
Apostles which are pointed on the panels of the rood-screen. The illnmi- 
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Dfttod MSS. of tlie period will fumiali tbe- decoralur n-iih abuniiaot 
eiamplc^s of tliese designs; tlie single book Der Wtisa Kunig, irhich we 
bare befuro quotod, trould supply some icnrei of diflereiiC patterns. 

It inuBt be carefully noticed, hovever, liiat pHttems of this kind Been 
neyer to hare boon spread over the whole wall of a churcli, but restricted 
to some tmall space to which it was desired to give special importance 
of decoration. In Da Weiss Kunlg snch patterns frequently occur as 
dossals to chairs of state, where the walls of the room are either left 
entirely plain, or where the lower portion of the walls is famished villi 
hangings of a simpler style At Coggcshall Church, Essex, portions of 
pajntmgs in a giniilar taste, and in the same colours — red and tliocotntp, 
with tonchei of wlute— have recently been discovered, which appear to 
hnro extended only over the loner portion of the eastern wnlls of the 
nave and chancel aisles, fomiing doisals to the ciiantrj ultara there 

Of a simpler kind of diapering, very commonly used in the 1 5th ren- 
tary for panels of rood scruens and similar situationi we here give nn 
niple from East Hurling Church, ^orflplk The ground la I'ed, the 




lid vL.llu», lit ii..ri!Jiialh tricked m the 

1 et progressed sufficiently in our revived 
It introdnced on the eiteriors of our houses 
e no doubt that in the middle ages cxteriorit 



WDodtut 

Perhap* few of us have n 
love of colour, to desire to sci 
and churches, but there can 
itere coloured. 

Upon eiteriors of eharchts it was perhaps only partially introdncedt 
Sir instance, in the doorways with their mouldinfts and sculpture ; in the 
tileg or leadi with their ornamental cresting; perhaps in the string^oursB 
under the parapet, the gurgoyles, and the mouldings of the windows. 

We do not propose to enter at any length into the snbject of exterior 
decoration ; but as the mere assertion of the jact will be startling to many 
of our readers, we will add a few proofs in support of it. tn the Royal M^. 
15 D. 3 (Brit. Museum), which is of the 14th century, at p. 138, ia a re- 
presentation of the building of the Temple. The Temple is represented by 
a little Decorated churuh nith a semi-circular apse ; over the exterior of 
the door is a projecting canopy supported by struts— a qnasi-porch. The 
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canopy U painted jellow on its under side, and the exterior mouldings of 
the doorway are touched with colour. The exterior of the roof of the 
church is corered with lead, painted blue to represent the colour of the 
lead, and each sheet of lead is painted with large fleurs-de-lis of a darker 
shade of blue. 

At f. 395 of the same MS. is a representation of a lead corering of a 
church roof^ in which the rolls dividing the sheets of lead are of a darker 
blue, and each sheet of lead has a row of three large fleur-de-lys in a 
darker shade of blue. 

In the MS. Domitian, A. 17 (Brit Museum), of the time of Richard IL, 
at f. 175, is a representation of a church corered with lead, and with a 
high ornamental cresting; the lead is painted blue (lead colour); the 
cresting and the rolls which divide the sheets of lead are gilt. Gilt crest- 
ings are not uncommon in MSS. 

In the royal MS. 15, £. 6 (Brit. Museum), of the time of Henry VL, 
the buildings in many of the illuminations have red and blue tiles on dif- 
ferent parts of the same buildings, arranged, clearly, with a view to chro- 
matic effect. 

But we have traces of colour still remaining on the exteriors of churches 
of all dates. 

At Fountains' Abbey, in the Cloister Court, is a small Norman door- 
way, leading into what is locally called the ** Brother's-room;" there is a 
plain Norman hood-moulding over it, the under fiice chamfered at an 
angle of 45*^. The space between this hood-moulding and the arch of the 
door is painted white, with red lines to indicate the voussoirs; the hood- 
moulding itself is painted in zig-zag bands, alternately black, white, and 
red. It is curious that the points of the zig-zag pattern do not coincide 
with the constructional angles of the moulding ; one row of points faXla 
upon the middle of the chamfer, the next row of points upon the middle 
of the face of the hood. 

In the course of the restoration which is now being carried on at Car- 
lisle Cathednd, several fri^pnents of exterior colour have been found. 
One fragment which seems to have formed part of the exterior mouldings 
of a door-arch of Norman date has the characteristic mouldings painted 
red, black, and white. Portions of the original north transept, a work of 
the very beginning of the 14th century, were also found, consisting of 
fragments of carving, mouldings, &c. ; some of which were without doubt 
part of the external decoration, and these were covered with a coat of 
white paint. 

Traces of colour were found upon a mutilated Virgin and CSiild, which 
formerly occupied a niche outside the tower of the same cathedral, a work 
of the first quarter of the 15th century. 

Considerable traces of decorative colour remain on the exterior of the 
late Perpendicular porch of Hitchin C!hurch, Hertfordshire. The porch is 
very deeply moulded in the doorways and windows, and enriched with 
niches, panelling, and carving. It has recently been partially restored, so 
that the colour now remains only in fragments ; but sufficient remains to 
indicate the principle of its application : the carving has a yellow tinge, 
perhaps the ground for gilding ; the flat surfaces and curves of mouldings 
are red ; and the shafts of archways and the fillets of mouldings of a dark 
colour which looks like brown.* 

Traces of colour remain on several of the rich late porches of Norfolk 



* " But may have been black/' says our correspondent (Mr. C. H. Pnrday, to whom we 
are also. indebted for the above notices of exterior colour at Fountain's and Carlisle, and for 
many other kindnesses.) More probably, perhaps, it was the chocolate colour which, as we 
have already seen, is so extensively used in the decorations of this p^od. 
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and SuSiillc. There were traces af yellow colour upoii tbe exterior mauld- 
iiigs and csrvings of tlie south door uid priest's door of Cogg«sliall Churcli, 

The onmmental flint and atone panelling, so common in the plinth and 
parapet* of the late Perpendicular churdiea of the Eastern Counties, and 
tbe patterns which are proitueed upon the surface of the wall by the use 
of black and red bricks, are in fact ertemal coloured decoration, 

PL1.TB m. Design for gas standard, see p. BT. 

Plate FV. A monDmentoI slab, inlaid with a brs£B cross, and marginal 
inscription, designed and executed by Mr. J. G. Waller, anil laid down in 
the pavement of Kin^eston Church, Somersetshire. 

Flats V. A monumental slab of alabosler, with a cross incised upon 
it; tbe design, but sot the inscription, is taken fhim n slab of the 15th 
century, in Bridgeford Church, Holtinghamshire, 

Plate YI. The diagram on the opposite plate will enable us to describe 
more fully and clearly than we have done at p. 96, the arrangement of 
the design in the very characteristic panelled paTement ftom the Exche- 
quer Chamber, Exeter Cathedral. It was not possible in e. drawing on so 
email a scale to do more than iodicate the arrangement; to pot in tlie 
designs of the inlaid tiles so as to give couipletelv tlie effect of the i>btc- 
ment would hare required a veiy large and costly drawing; but we ^ve 
separately woodcuts of the various tiles which are used in the design, on 
plates Vin. and DC. ; and their positions in the pavement are indicated 
by reference numbers in the diagram, so that with very little trouble 
the whole of this interesting design may be fiitly made out. 

Tlie general characteristics of tins style of design have already been 
noticed at p. B6. In studying the details more closely the first thing 
which will strike tlie eye is the studied want of symmetry; the panels are 
not of equal width ; the borders are studiously varied ; the filling in of no 
t'S'o panels is quite alike) the angles of the angular suh-pan^s do not 
coincide In adjoining panels; atid in the groups of inlaid tiles with which 
the sub-panels are filled in, the same capricious irregularity is observable : 
(or instance, in the third panel &om the lop of the Plate (called panel 1 in 
the text, p. 96) there are twenty-seven squares formed by the interlacing 
narrow bands, and these squares are filled up with sets of four tiles form- 
ing one pattern; and of these patterns there are ten different ones; and 
they ore so distributed that in only one instance do the two contiguous 
squares contain the same pattern. 

The pavement of tlie Chapter House of Salisbury Cathedral is similarly 
treated. It is an octagonal building; first, it is divided into four com- 
partments by borders whicli run f^om ttie central pillar to the centres of 
the fbur cardinal sides of the octagon -, then each compartment is divided 
into ten long panels of unequal widths, which all run towards the central 
pillar; and these panels are sub-divided and filled in on exactly the same 
method as the Exeter pavement; some panels are divided into small 
squares filled in by suts of four tiles Lke the third panel from the lop in 
Plate VI. In some the aub-divisioD is still smaller, and the squares 
formed by the border tiles are only large enough to co^tun one tile ; in 
other panels there is no sub-division by strip-tiles, but the whole panel is 
filled in widi different patlems of inlaid tiles. 

brick panpet hoBlweD stncoied uid punted wllh 
ime chsnclDr u thHl Mbleh we KB in the flint- 




Tlie niDDiiDcnt-rooui of the tame cathulral ii ilio oc'tagoiw], and lit 
jMiTeincnt ia uaiilar to tliat of the chapter- liouie above deacribt^, except 
that each of the four main cumpartmenti ii divided into only ais paneU. 
A diagram of half of thla latler pavement li gireo in the Korthampton 

Arcbltectnral Sovietj's annual volume Ht 1S50. 

A pnTcment veij lioiilariy arraniicd remains in a tolerably perfbct 
condition In the Arcliire Chamber of the principal regiitry, over Saint 
Jamcg'i Cbapel, in tliu same Cathedral of Exeter, bnt it i> lo coTered with 
tiu3 presses with oliiuli it is iUmished that it ii hardly possible to cop/ 
the arran^iemcnt correctlf. 

A frajrmcnt of aoother pavement of similar c1u>ract«r, conaiitinfc of the 
ends of three panels, remains in St. Janics's chantry in tlie aaine mtliedrat ; 
Ihc panels have all been divided into large tri- 
I angles, as in the second and fifth panels of the 
I Exclioiocr Chamber pavement, SUed in with 
I tiles of iliflbri'iit ilesigns. 

Another thigment in St. Paul's chantry, of 
tlie same catlicdral, exhibits the same pnnci- 
I pics of arrangement; one panel is divided like 
I the Cnirlh, from the top, in the plate of the £x- 
I chequer Chamber pnvement, and each squaro 
is subdivided into nine squares of a single tile, 
that tile being a sliield of the royal arms, kItbd 
iti the margin; tlie triangular spaces wludi BIl 
tip the sides of tlic panel, are filled with inhud tiles without any diriuon 
of dark tiles. 

Beneath the rood screen, on the north side, vhere the altar of St. 
KlcEioiaa formerly stood, a (higment of pavement remains, exhibiting 
part of a panel filled in with a trellis work of dark border tiles, each 
lozenge of the trellis work being filled with an inlaid tile whose pat- 
tern is a Bishop slandiog upon a bracket— his lengtli along the diagonal 
of the tile— with a viue leaf springing &um the bracket to All up the 
angles of the tile.* 

Plates VII. and VIII. give the dclnils of tlie Ule pavement in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber, Eietcr Calhedral.f 

Plate IX. reprcaenla a portion of a pavement at Iligham Ferrers, 
Northamplotisliire, whose date ia about 1340, *.i). The division into panels 
Is apparent: the filling of those panels presents pecaliarities whidi will 
be best understood by a study of ilie plate, for the drawing of which wa 
are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. J. K. Colling, the author of the beau- 
Ufld work on Gothic Ornameiilt. 

The remarkable pavement of Prior Crawden's Chapel, Ely, presents 
many fealnrea of resemblance to the Higliam Ferrers pavement; its detsila 
have been given by Mr. Culling, at plate 14, Vol. II., of his work above 
referred to. 

Flatb X. is another fragment of a pavement of Uth-centory date, 
discovered in the ruins of Neath Abbey, Glamorganshire. It appears 
to form part of two panels, divided by the central rows of tiles: one 



tiowB Inaplgte given Ins piper bjMr.Ileirttt. la the Eieter 
itnetbem to Ihe early pari oriheRiarleeiith centniy. 
It lb«w bluckl >re ere Indebted to the Eieter ArddlMrtnnil 
ibetfd ■ peper dn this pnvemeiK, by the Rev. J. HvwitI; 
detjr-i JVoBinLlioju, fnr othere we Bie Indebted lo the Her. 
eiceUent rupef 0" Tile rarimeuls, Bliudcd lo at p. 90, Ihey 
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s Eab-divitlcO b? border tiles into eqnarea of a single tile; the 
2 tiles wbich occupy these equarci are thoee of England, Clare 
E. of Gloucester, Tarbersille, and Mowlway ; the 
I otber panel is filled with a diaper pattern, whleh 
is not quite correctly rcpreBeoled in the plate 
(copied from one ia tiie ArdKEologicol Journal); 
the diaper is given corrcctlf, but on a smaller 
scale than tJje Plate, in the eiz tiles figured 
in the margin. 

The lower member of the border supplies Qs 
vilh very good examples of the curions devicee 
IS foDDd upon Inl^ tiles. 
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PAOS 

Great Wenluun Chorcb, Suffolk, wall paintiog at 128 

Greek churches, arrangement of 8 

Grimsagh Chapel, Preston, modem monumental brass in 110 

H. 

Hendred, West, tiles from 95 

Hitchin Church, Hertfordshire, exterior painting on porch ISO 

Homilies, quotations from « 2 

I. 

Intramural interments, law of King Etheldred against 107 

J. 

<fewish temple, arrangement of 6 

- called mother church of Judea 2 

Jumi^ges, monumental tile pavement at 104 

K. 

Kingweston Church, Somerset, monumental brass at (P\. IV.) Ill 

Kirkstal Abbey, monumental tiles at 105 

L. 

tiamherVs (Miaa) Church Needlework 61 

J^VwwCnJft V* J^CvwUfJJ ••• ••• ••• *•• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• \XJL 

Lighting of churches 86 

Linen table-cloth for altar 79 

Lingfield Church, Surrey, monumental tiles at 105 

JmI vftliy vLOoK ••• ••■ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •«• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••■ ••• X mO 

M. 
Malvern, Great, Abbey Church, tiles from 93,94 

XuLftIll|)*6 ••• ••• ••• ••• ••« ••* ••* ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• Oo« 0/ 

Maw and Co^s (Messrs.) tile catalogue 92 

Minton's (Messrs.) tile catalogue 92 
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JmLiLa O ••• ••* ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •■• ••• 00« 0«7 

worn at the coronation of George III 64 

Mompesson, William, rector of Eyam, Derbyshire 12 

Monmouth Priory, wall tiles at 105 

XuOuOfft &ulo ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• fl %7% 4 0« f / 

XuLv2v UALlUfi Afc} ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• Xvf i 

Monumental crosses in brass Ill 

"■■ ' ' ■ — , modem Ill 

' in stone (PL V.) 112 

————— eflSgies in relief 108 

^^^^^^^^^^"^^ XU 1/<1 ttoB ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• Xvv 

■■ ■ , modern 110 
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Monum^dtal crosses of wood ... .,, ... 109 

JULOaBO ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• vO 

Mural mouQineDts 112 

Murano, pulpit in church of 44 

N. 

Neath Abbey) tiles from 93 

-■■■ , pavement at (PI. X.) ... 133 

'Nichoia'a (Ml. J . G.') Decorcaive Tiles 92 

Norman wall painting 14 

North Creake Church, Norfolk, monumental tiles at 105 

O. 

\j u 6 r W/iy Uciaiu ••• •■• ••• ••• •«« ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••■ ••• Ojc 

Oldha.m*8 {M.!.") Irish TUe Pavements 92 

Oaeford TikSy hj Mr. W* A, Church 92 

P. 

A 1^ 1 1*^**! lUUwXll»& ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •■• ••• ••• ••• ••« ••• ••• XXv 

, of 14th and 15th centuries 120 

, archiepiscopal, origin of ... ... 63 

jr asiorai s v&n ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... Qv 

^"^"""^^"^^^""^"^ ui mocieni use ... ... >.. ... ... ... ••« ... ... ... iv 

Perranzabuloe, Church of ... 9 
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anciently not usual in churches 46 

■■ impropriety of high 45 

^^^^^"^ vAU X i/A JLU3 vX ••■ ••• ■•• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •■• ••• jt 4 

Paenula, the original of the chasuble ... 68 

Jt vXj X v/XXX(viKLX2i ••■ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •••' ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• X. V 

a design for, in a parish church 21 

examples of, from illuminated MSS 20 

' on chancel screens 38 

Pnlnit 44 
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Jt J Jk ••• ■•• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••■ ••• ••• ••• ••• •*• ••« ••• fl^ 

Ran worth Church, Norfolk, painted rood screen at (PI. ll.) 128 

Rationale, ornament on breast of priest 69 

Reading Abbey, tiles from 93 
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in illuminated MS. ... 20 

X>%*Xlifc« VuloOvLlttX ••• ••• ••■ ••• ••• •■• ••■ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• Ov 

Rochester Cathedral, tile pavements at 99 
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Rock's (Dr.) CA«rcA o/* our FaM€;'« 68 

Rood screen, or chancel screen 35 
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JfoioolMi Mm. 0^ Thifift— , flfloiMirfinMn.—I find yovr **CMnlli«nitl ** 
" ' 1854. 



MmtiM, B«9. /. if., 'I«i«Mi» mapkkuht, KmL—I 1i«t« dont •MMNL^ ™3r 
power in thli ndighbrnnrliood to pnwiote the drwilattoa er^TItt qertaJ 
JoonuL**— Oor. II, 186& 

JfOMlii^Aam, iSm. /. />., /iietMi&«i< qf SL PamFs, Derdy.— I am modi plMwd 
with the manner in wliich *' The Clerical Joomal " is oondncted, the lUr 
tpirit erinoed, and the absence of pwtjr feeling.— MA FibnianL 1864. 

Jiorleif, Rm. T, A., SL PauTt^ Bury,— I am much pleased with '*The Clerical 
JonmaL"— lOM March, 1864. 

Mftft Rmv. T^ Sherriff HulUm Vkarmott near Tori.— I think ita reriews so 
rery good, and so remarkably **lUr/* that I wish well to ''The Clerical 
Journal.'*— iS<ft June, 1864. 

Ni^muaaktRev. Thomoi, Soutkamptim,—! mach vahie *'The Clerical Journal,** 
and I shall take eyery oi^ortnnity of recommending it to my friends.— 
/ulTt 1868. 

(yBrien, Rev. Dr., Ri^moud Home, (krit, — ^I cannot ft»ego the pleaaare of 
expressing to yon the hl|^ inratiflcation which I derive from the reading 
of your admirable " Journal.^ The reyiews of books would alone render 
it a yaluable woric to Clergymen, especially in the proyinoes; and the 
Christian tone which pwryades the entire, proyes that truth may be 
spoken without chari^%being yiolated. I recommend your Journal 
whercyer I go, to Clergy and Laity, as the fblfllment of a long wanted, and 
(by many) eagerly desired source of Church intelligence. — Aug. 26, 1868. 

Paul, Rev. J^m, BunUash, Lee, JTent— "The Clerical Journal** is yery mnchto 
my satisikction.'— JV<iy, 1868. 

Poeoek, Rev. O. H. T., Mundiky, Iforth Waleham, ITorfofk,— Tom.** Jomtul'* is 
most excellent.-niS(!ptom6er 33, 1868. 

PhOUpt, Rev. G., Peumowe iSsctory.— "The Clerical Joomal** is a yery excellent 
paper, and deseryes a wide circulation. — &th JUajh 1864. 

Potter, Rtv. Affi^ IfoNeMof^.— Thanks fbr the immense ftand of informatioxi 
it has contained.— AM Jrof^ 1864. 

Procter, Rev. Henry, Portadoum. — ^I shall gladly continue to subscribe to **The 
Clerical JonrnJO,** which I think uteresting and useftiL— 914 March, 
1864. 

Scrivener, Rev. F. H, Falmouth. — ^Tour " Journal** fills 19 a yoid in periodical 
criticism.— ilti0W< 8, 1868. 

Sharpe, Rev. W. L., Nonekh.—! think your paper, **The Clerical Journal,'* 
must giye general satiifiiction.— ifctqr, 1858. 

Stirling, Rev. Arch., RoeHn, — I take this opportunity of expressing my cordial 
satisfaction with ** The Clerical JoumaL**— «My 26, 1858. 

/^uridget Rev. /., ifrtyetead Rectory, near Hexham.-^ I have derived much 
pleasure fttHn the perusal of ** The Clerical JoumaL** The informatioa it 
supplies is both useful and intereBtin&— 8<A Mardt, 1864 

Swordt, Rev. John, The^fiird, iirof:/bfik— "The Clerical Journal** is carried on 
with so much spirit that I was wishing Ibr a more frequent publication of 
VL-Juiy, 1868. 

Tuting, Rev. Thoe., JSUan/brd-U-Hope, JBofi|/brdL— I think your pi^er promises 
to be very useful to the rising generation of clergymen. I refer prin- 
cipally to such articles as "Ijie Pastor and his Duties.**— Oeto6«r 6, 
1863. 

Voyeey, Rev. R., Kingeton College, HeeOe, near Hutt.—" The Clerical Journal ** 
is a most yaluable paper; and its enlargement, and consequently in- 
creased importance, a source of great sati8f!BMStion.—«/ti^, 1863. 

Ward, Hon. and Rev. F., KiUinchy, Ireland. I have been a subscriber from 
the commencement, am much pleased with It, and wish you every 
success.- 10(4 March, 1864. 

Watson, Rev. W., OufuUe.- Allow me to express my very greatsatis&ction in 
"The Clerical Jonmtd.*'— August 1, 1853. 

ITsfaA, Rev. W. F., Hertingfordbury, Hertford. — ^I much approve of the q>irit 
in which "The Clerical Journal " is conducted, and it has my bMt wishes 
fbr its success. I have long been hoping for the appearance of such a 
periodical— /tJy, 1863. 

We^, Br., WinAeOer^ Cathedral.— 1 must express my pleasure at the liberal 
q>irit displayed in the musical aiticism of the j^^pes, and at ttie fitct (rf 
there being one influential Journal which seems incUned to treat church 
music in a large and judicious point of yiew.— September 24, 1863. 
WSOsams, Rev. Thmnae, Saint Asaph.— I have been much pdeased with <* The 
Clerical Journal,'* and hope it wiU become better known.— 2l8< Feb. 1864. 
WUton, Rev. R. Otway, PoiOe, Dorset.— ^^TbA Clerical Journal" entirely 

realizes my anticipation8.—if<i^, 1853. 
WUton, Rev. R., I^eublut, Counfy Mona^uuk—l have the very hiidMst opinioa 

of your admirable "Joanial,"^Oe«96sr 14, 18581 
Wyatt, Rev. A. M., Oeedgen, Monmouth.— I am much pleased with your 
"Clerical Journal," and am sure it will give satisiketion to all yoar lah* 
soribers.— «^tffy 26, 1853. 
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•nd O^kfri^te Newu OUtmrr; Lbt ofNew Bookn 

No. X Vn.— The Cnnrdi, Ita tertngi and Dolngt ; the Unhrenlt j of Ozftnrd, 
It! SATingi and Dolnga; tlio SeottWi Ecdedastlcal World; Daris' Moderate 
RevMoa of th(^ Prayer Book ; The RiifM>-TiirUih War in the Light of Scrlp- 
tora ; The MlMkm and Oeatlny of Roarim ; Moaeley*^ Rimria in the Rlf{htt The 
Cro« TeraoB the CrMoeiit ; Partition of Torlwy, an Indiapenaable Feature of 
the preaent Crtaia ; Wtntams's Sermons ; Aila and Anstralia described ; Kyle'a 
IfimstratiOB of Prirate Baptism; The Census of Great Britain— Rellgioaa 
Worriiip; Gleadowe's DaOy Prayera; Colchester Castle not a Roman Temple ; 
Wlttis*s Two Sacraments ; Chnrchman's Year-book ; Private Patronage of the 
Chnrch; Charities of London; ReUgioas Periodicals; ReUaioos Uteratara 
Abroad ; Monthly Reriew of Art and Architecture; Church Music; Notes and 
Queries; Correspondence; Church News; UniTonity and Collegiate News; 
Obituary; List of New Bodes. (A SmppUmnU^ eimlaMng a eontinuation </ 
Mr. Cutts'i Btaap on Chtirdk ^imiture and Deeoratkm^ u g^fen wUh thi* No.) 

Na XVIIL— The Pastor and his Duties; the Church, its Sayings and 
DoingA; the Unirersity of Cambridge, its Savings and Doings; the Universltv 
of Durham, its Sayings and Doings; ttie Irian Ecclesiastical World; Cheevers 
Powen of the World to Come; Bartlett's Pilgrim Fathen; Ebrard*s Biblical 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews; Bartlet*s Collections of the 
Protestant Episcopal Historical Society; Tableau de TEmpire Ottoman— 
D*Ohs8on; Alcoran, traduit par Kazimeraki; Blanche Neville; The Rugged 
Path; A Peep into the Family of Mr. Delma^ Dale End; Amy Grant; Boraie'a 
Sermons; Cumming's Sabbath Morning Readinga on the Old Testament- 
Book of Exodus; Cnmming's Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testa- 
ment—St. Mark; Cumming*s Christ our Passover; Cole's Tracts on the Prayer 
Book; the Census of Great Britain— Religious Worship; Letters of the 
Madlai ; Religious Literature Abroad ; Le Protestantirane et la Socitft^; Notes 
and Queries; Correspondence; Church News; Unlveraity and CoUegiate 
News; Obituary; List of New Books. 

No. XIX.— liie Church, its Sayings and Doings ; the University of Oxfbrd, 
ita Sayings and Doings; the Scottish Ecclesiastical World; Whately*s En- 
cyclopsBdia Britannica; Hairs Land of the Forum and the Vatican ; Sonar's 
Selectton of Hymns for Sabbath Schools and Clirlstian FamiUefl; Home's 
Maniud of Parochial Psalmody ; Slade's Sdection of Psalms and Hymns for 
Public Worship ; a Sermon, by W. Symington, D.D. ; a Sermon, by the Rev. 
H. Sulivan,M.A.: The Census of Great Britain— Religions Worship; The 
EnqrdopsBdia Britannica ; Mackenzie's Redeeming Love; ReUgious Periodi- 
cals ; Rdigioua Literature Abroad ; Hengstenberff's Chrlstology of the Old 
Testament ; MaadMtmer's Stu^ of German Simplifled ; Monthly Review of 
Art and ArchiteoMPB ; Church Music; Notes and Queries; Correspondence; 
ChnrohNews; University and CoUegiate News; List of New Books; Death 
of the Bishop of SaUsbnry ; Obituary. {A Suppkmmt it ffhen wUh this No.^ eon' 
taMng thteondrnkm of Mr. Ouits*t JSttap on Churdt FunUtvre and DeeoraHon.) 

Ma XX.— The Chnrdi, its Sayings and Doings ; the University of Cam- 
bridge, its Sayings and Doings; the Irish Ecclesiastical World ; The Patri- 
arehal Age, by George Smith, F.A.8. ; The Hebrew People, by George Smith. 
F.A.S. ; il&e Gentlie Nations, by George Smith, F.A.S.; Memoir of Richard 
WilHama; Tableau de TEmpire Ottonum, by D'Ohsson; Alcoran, traduit par 
Kazimeraki; A Letter to Viscount Drumlanrig on the Parish Schools; Parish 
Sdiool Statistics ; A Voice firom the Church ; Starictures on the recent Public 
Meeting in Edlnbtugh; Farquhar's Arguments in Favour of Lay Represen- 
tation; Morning Thoughts; The Popular Poets of Britain ; Memoir of the late 
Rev. A. Boss, with Selection of his Sermons ; Moberly*s Law of the Love of 
God; Meek'a Heavenly Things; Kitto*s Daily Bible Hlustrations; Coles's 
Tracts on the Prayer-book; Kelsons Periodicals; Report of the Incorporated 
Society for tiie Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign rats for 1808 ; Qiuirteriy 
Paper of Ditto, No. 77, Oct 1893 ; The Monthly Record of Churdi Missions ; 
Joseph's Memolra of Oonvicted Prisoners; Wright's late Revolution in Prussia; 
Barton's Religion in Heart and Lilh; Cousin's Lectures; the Metropolis 
Churdies Fund; New Tracts; Rivlngton'a Catalogue, dec ; Religious lite- 
rature Abroad; Hengstenberg'sChristologT of the Old Testament; Clarkson's 
New Deigns for Monuments; Notes and Queries; Memoir of Right Rev. 
Edward I^son, D.D., Lord Bishop of Salisbury ; Correspondence ; Chweh 
News ; University and Collegiate News; List of New Books; Obituary. 
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